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JULIA VON KRUDENER, AS COQUETTE AND 
MYSTIC. 

{In copying this very interesting article, from the 
Westminster Review, we feel it a duty to protest against 
the fatalism with which it begins. It is contrary to every- 
day experience to deny the great changes which take place, 
sometimes by the force of reason, but more frequently 
under “the transforming power of a new affection.””. Who 
has not seen a reformed’ drunkard? And although it is 
true that, even in the Christian believer, the force of old 
habit, of old nature, the power of “the sin which most 
easily besets us,”’ is always in danger of springing up 
into gigantic force, and needs continual watchfulness and 
prayer ; and dies away (especially if prayer and watch- 
fulness be intermitted) very painfully and very slowly ; 
yet in very many cases old habits and propensities are 
starved out, so far at least as to become invisible to those 
around him. It is, indeed, an acknowledged truth that, 
in the present life, the only security is that sense of 
danger which impels the convert to turn his eye steadily 
upward for aid against temptation. 

And yet it is a thought to make one shudder, that we 
build ourselves into evil, which thus almost becomes an 
indivisible part of ourselves. 

Dear reader, forgive this short sermon from an unworthy 
preacher !] 

Vie de Madame de Kriidener. Par M. Cuarurs 

Eynarp. 2 Tomes. London: Dulau and Co. 


Our great contemplative poet has said, 
The child is father to the man : 


intimating truly enough that, although the new 
experiences of life which crowd upon the child in 
its progress to manhood cause many changes of 
attitude, they cause no essential change of nature. 
One shape under many names—zoaadv drouatay nog- 
gi; wia—one face under many masks—that which 
we were we are. The truth thus broadly stated 
gains ready assent. No one supposes that the liar 
will ever become truthful, the revengeful forgiv- 
ing, the proud humble, the selfish unselfish. An 
opinion may be changed, but not a characteristic. 
And yet, although accepted as a general truth, 
there is one particular application of it wherein our 
defective psychology refuses to admit its truth— 
we mean in the matter of conversions. The sud- 
den transfurmation of an old miser into a spend- 
thrift would be attributed to madness; the sudden 
transformation of an egotist into one generous and 
unselfish, would be disbelieved ; the sudden trans- 
formation of a liar into a scrupulous truth-speaker 
would be regarded as hypocrisy ; but the sudden 
transformation of a sinner into a saint meets with 
ready and gratified belief! Nor is this difficult of 
explanation. Yet, if psychology or daily experi- 
ence can be trusted, nothing is more certain than 
that a man may change his convictions, his views, 
his deepest and most settled opinions, but he cannot 
change his temperament, his passions, his moral 
nature. Intellectual conversion is not coéxtensive 
with—and coércive of—moral conversion ; a change 
of attitude is not a change of being. The Catholic 
may turn Protestant, the Protestant turn sceptic ; 
but this alteration of creed does not necessarily imply 
alteration of moral nature. 
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We all know servile 


democrats, intolerant sceptics, haughty preachers 
of equality, mild preachers of rigor, gentle 
lievers in everlasting torments. A man may 
write the ablest ‘* evidences’’ of Christianity, and 
believe them too, yet have no trace of Christian 
love and charity in his nature. We are here only 
illustrating a familiar truth, namely, that a man is 
not always what his opinions are ;—belief and 
practice are not one thing, but two things. 

Our position is briefly this: We believe in in- 
tellectual conversions, and to a certain extent in 
gradual modifications of the moral nature; but we 
assert that it is in defiance of all sound psychology 
to believe in a sudden moral conversion following 
upon an intellectual conversion. Once let man 
arrive at maturity with any distinctive character- 
istic, and it is idle to hope that he will change it. 
Physiology will teach us that it is impossible. 
Sorrow turning his thoughts inwards, or calamity 
shattering his pride and confidence, may effect 
great changes in the outward manifestations, but 
they will not alter the inward nature ; they may 
make the irreligious soul fanatical, they will not 
make it religious ; they may make pride “ ape hu- 
mility,’’ they will not make the spirit humble— 
the pride of Diogenes was greater in his rags than 
that of Plato in his purple. There may be repent- 
ance, there may be sorrowing remorse, but there 
cannot be change. In the bitterness of anguish at 
remembered crimes we may lash our quivering 
backs, and register sincerely solemn vows to sin no 
more. We may keep those vows, at least in 
regard to overt acts; but the nature which origi- 
nally moved us along the path of crime remains 
unchangeable, unchanged. The notorious sinner 
metamorphosed into a saint is only a change of 
attitude, not a change of being—a change most 
beneficial, who will deny? but nevertheless not the 
thing it is commonly taken for. 

It is necessary to call attention to an important 
qualification of the statement just made. Faculties 
previously dormant may be by some peculiar con- 
ditions developed into activity. Inasmuch as the 
intellect does exert some influence on the moral 
nature, that influence must tell in the course of 
time ; the mere continuance of the attitude will 
lead to a modification in the nature, as a man 
continuing to walk upon his knees would in time 
make them callous. But all such changes are 
necessarily slow; and the triumph of religious 
conversions is their rapidity. Not only are such 
changes slow, but we assert that they can never be 
complete; they never pass to opposites. Avarice 
never becomes prodigality, pride never becomes 
real humility ; as, to recur to our former illustra- 
tion, the knees, although made callous, never 
change into feet. 

“Saint Evremond had a keen perception of this 
truth as regards the dames galantes who in nis day 
became converts; and we refer every lover of 
delicate literature to his essay ‘* Que la dévotion 
est le dernier de nos amours,” a charming page of 
moral analysis. Among the subtle remarks note 
this :—*‘ Il y a quelque chose d’amoureux au repen~ 
tir d’une passion amoureuse;’’ and this :—‘* Une 
dévotion nouvelle plait en tout, jusqu’A parler des 
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vieux péchés dont on se repent; car il y a une 
douceur secréte & détester ce qui en a déplu eta 
rappeler ce qu’ils ont eu d’agréable.”’ 

here is no implication of insincerity in thus 
making devotion spring from the same source as 
human love; a dame galante may be as purely, 
sincerely religious in her old age, as she was 
ardent and thoughtless in her youth. We assert 
simply this :—If in her licentious youth she was a 
liar and a hypocrite, a liar and a hypocrite she will 
be in her austere religion; if in her youth she was 
generous, loving, reverent, in her old age religion 
will bring out these qualities in a more holy light. 
The mistake of supposing a moral conversion to 
follow from an intellectual conversion—the mistake, 
in short, of supposing that man is moved by his 
intellect instead of by his emotions, meets us con- 
stantly in the pages of fiction. Who believes in a 
fifth-act conversion? Who believes that the villain 
will henceforth eschew villany and live a loving, 
sympathetic life? See into what an error Dickens 
has fallen in ‘‘ Dombey and Son!”’ 

There, in old Dombey, he has given us the 
incarnation of pride. As usual with Dickens, a 
characteristic is substituted for a character, and we 
have pride in place of a man; but let the concep- 
tion be admitted, let us accept this exaggeration, 
this disease of pride, and the very force of such a 
passion brings into still greater improbability the 
picture of final repentance! A moderate amount 
of observation will convince any one that Dombey’s 
sudden transformation from the cold, proud, exact- 
ing, unloving man, into the humble, unexacting, 
affectionate father and grandfather, is altogether 
unknown in reai life. Misfortune might have sad- 
dened and sorrow might have subdued him. The 
lesson of his life might have been severe—teach- 
ing him the nothingness of his wealth, the folly of 
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his pursuits—it might have deadened hope and left 
him without interest in things he once cherished ; 
but it could not unmake his mind; the organic 
qualities, the manifestations of which were cold- 
ness and pride, could not have been constituted 


anew. Dombey’s errors were not speculative ; 
they were not unsound opinions which could be 
refuted ; they were qualities inherent in his nature, 
tendencies of an organic being manifesting them- 
selves as harshness, pride, exaction, coldness, and 
insolence. It was not his exaggerated notion of 
his wealth and consequence, it was not a theoreti- 
cal belief in the majesty of money, which was the 
disease of his life; the disease lay deeper—it lay 
in his heart, and manifested itself in that exagger- 
ated notion. He was a man by nature and educa- 
tion made cold, proud, unloving ; and when grown 
old in pride and hardness of heart, we are asked to 
believe that he learned ‘* to see the error of his 
ways,’’ and became “an altered man!’ This is 
asking a little too much. 

With this view of conversions we will now 
invite the reader to examine the life of Madame de 
Kriidener, famous as the author of ‘* Valérie,’’ 
still more famous as the mystical and saintly friend 
of the Emperor Alexander. M. Charles Eynard 
shall be our guide. He has written a biography 
to show how sudden and complete was the conver- 
sion ; written it in the most unhesitating faith in the 
saintliness of his heroine, and has made revelations 
on which few biographers’ would have ventured. 
In general, biographers conceai or gloss over any 

ges which may damage the purity of their 
idols; but M. Eynard is pitiless. For the sake 


ef enhancing her religious character, he has with | her 
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unhesitating hand dragged into light much that 
was vain, false, and hypocritical in her worldly 
character. He seeks the contrast. The deeper 
her abasement the more glorious her conversion. 
As in the ancient order of Templars the initiation 
was an act of terrible blasphemy—the neophyte 
spitting on the cross, to reach in one act the very 
depths of moral infamy, in order that he might rise 
from it into the very highest sanctity—so we see 
eulogists of conversion insisting that the infamy of 
the convert’s worldly career is an enhancement of 
his religious glory. This principle runs through 
the theological teaching which looks upon ‘* grace’’ 
as so superior to ‘* works,”’ which elevates creed 
supreme above conduct, which takes opinion as the 
test of morality. In Calderon we see this princi- 
ple set forth daringly, exultingly. He delights to 
make the lowest ruffians testify to the glory of 
religion. His heroes 


On horror’s head horrors accumulate, 
Do deeds to make heaven weep ; 


and the more terrible their infamy the purer shines 
the light of faith above it, a faith which secures 
their salvation. The ‘‘ Devotion to the Cross,” as 
he names one of his plays, sets this position in al- 
most a burlesque aspect ; it shows that so long as 
your faith is untroubled your life immortal is 
assured. Murder the aged and the young, but 
erect a cross over their graves, and the crime is 
expiated! The same principle, although in a 
milder aspect, we seem to detect in M. Eynard’s 
revelations of his heroine’s falsehood. Everything 
is forgotten in her subsequent piety. The con- 
temptible woman of the world passed away, she 
vanished in the glory of the saint. We have al- 
ready indicated our total scepticism of such mira- 
cles, and now we will ask the reader to judge for 
himself. 

Barbe Julie de Wietinghoff was born at Riga, 
November 21, 1764. Her parents belonged to an 
ancient and powerful Livonian family. ‘‘ The 
solitude of the seas, their vast silence and stormy 
activity,’’ she says, ‘the uncertain flight of the 
haleyon, the melancholy ery of the bird which 
loves our icy regions, the sad, soft clearness of our 
aurora borealis, all fostered the vague and charm- 
jing terrors of my youth.’”? And she grew up a 
| Sentimental not very well-educated girl till the age 
of sixteen, when she was married to the Baron de 
Kriidener, a widower of fifty. The baron was a 
well-educated, solid, somewhat prosaic person, who 
had formerly been a favorite pupil of Gellert, at 
Leipsig, where he might have played and studied 
with another pupil, his junior, bearing the name of 
| Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, but who was by no 
| means so assiduous at his studies as the ‘* favorite.” 
, On quitting the university he became attaché to the 
| Russian Embassy in Spain, which he quitted for 
| Paris, where he had the fortune of seeing Jean 
| Jacques, and of knowing him long enough to love 
him, but not to quarrel with him. 

When the widowed baron demanded the hand of 
Barbe Julie de Wietinghoff, he never thought of 
demanding a heart with it; nor did she, a girl of 
sixteen, think of bestewing it on a man of fifty ; 
she was, however, too well trained to see in ¢ 
an obstacle to marriage ; she declared herself satis- 
fied ‘‘ if her husband could occupy her head, and 

ratify her vanity.”” The baron had that talent. 
he looked up to his age, experience, and instruc- 
tion ; he patted her youthful head, and encouraged 
adoration. For she soon learned to adore bim ; 
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not-as many a young wife naturally might, but as 
a sentimental young girl would resolve on adoring. 
Even thus early do we trace a certain factitious 
enthusiasm and sensibility which are not agreeable. 
The excellent baron was, we suspect, considerably 
bored by her excessive devotion. He was a plain 
man, cold perhaps, and sensible ; and his wife was 
that terrible thing, une femme incomprise! We 
leave the reader to appreciate at leisure the charms 
of such a condition. ‘* Incessantly occupied with 
him,”’ we are told, ‘‘ she passed her life in proving 
her tenderness by attentions which were fruitless 
from their excessive delicacy. She went immense 
distances to procure him early fruits and flowers. 
Sometimes the rearings of a spirited horse he rode 
inspired her with such terrors that she would faint 
away.’’ He, pvor baron, ‘*‘ unaccustomed as he 
was”’ to such sensibility, knew not what to make 
of it, and ** had not always the compassion for her 
weakness which it merited.” Very likely not. 
We are told, also, that she, ‘* greedy of a smile, 
of any mark of attention,’’ studied the expression 
of her husband’s face with anxious curiosity when- 
ever he entered the room. To such persecuting 
tenderness some women are very prone ; and because 
the victim does not understand it—is rather bored 
by it than otherwise—he is classed among those 
who have “no fine feelings.”” ‘‘ Il ne comprenait 
guére,’’ says M. Eynard, ‘cette expression 
mélancolique d’une dme tendre qui cherche sa pareille 
en pleurant.’’ Howshould he? Was he not fifty, 
a man of the world, and, above all, a husband ? 
The “ loving soul which weeping seeks its mate,” 
may be an enchantress to a lover; but we appeal 
to the good sense of every reader when we ask 
what part can this ‘* loving soul”’ play in life, what 
felicity can it bring to marriage? 

One day the baron had gone into the country to 
pay a visit. The ‘loving soul’’ sat at home, 
solitary, and of course alarming its tremulous self. 
The day was sultry; tempests lowered in the 
atmosphere, finally the thunder is heard in the dis- 
tance, the rain pours down. Madame Kriidener, 
alarmed for her husband, sees, with all sorts of 
forebodings, night advance. She sends all the 
servants to bed, and sits up alone (by an instinct of 
romance which is easily detected.) As night 
deepens her terrors take more fantastic shapes, and 
finally she rushes forth on the high road to seek 
her husband. When they meet he embraces, 
retissures, and scolds her gently for her folly, 
telling her she ought not to have given way to 
such phantasies, but ought to have gone quietly to 
bed. ‘* These words, full of kindness, were like a 
dagger in her breast. ‘ Alas!’ thought she, * had 
he been in my place he would have gone to bed, 
he would have slept quietly !’ ”’ 

Now, if the reader has any experience of the 
class of women to which Madame de Kriidener 
belongs, he will at once detect the factitious nature 
of this enthusiasm. Observe, we do not say that 
she was consciously insincere ; we do not insinuate 
that she was not really anxious and sensitive ; all 
we wish to bring into relief is, the unreal, the 
factitious, the morbid exaltation of a femme incom- 
prise, and the unhealthy readiness with which she 
made life a drama. Had the baron been young 
and fascinating, had she married him for love, even 
then we should regard wiih suspicion such exag- 
gerated demonstrations ; but from a girl of sixteen 
to the man of fifty, whom she married in obedience 
to les convenances, these demonstrations look pain- 
fully like a restless desire to dramatize her exist- 
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ence in the most picturesque way. A of 
dramatizing, we A go thet the remy had 
early in their married life undertaken to improve 
her education, and with this view music and danc- 
ing were followed by private theatricals, in which’ 
he and she played the principal parts. That she 
was an excellent actress we may believe, unless, 
indeed, she was an over actress, and so frustrated 
her efforts. In private we are persuaded she was 
never natural, and we agree with Sainte Beuve in 
remarking ‘‘ combien elle s’entend de bonne heure 
@ la mise en scéne du sentiment ; j’en suis presque 
effrayé & certains endroits quand je songe a com- 
bien de choses cet art secret a pu se méler insensi- 
blement depuis.’’ 

In the midst of this mise en scéne of her love for 
her husband, we suddenly see appear the figure of 
a melancholy young secrétaire d’ambassade, Alex- 
andre de Stakieff, whose oriental nature seems to 
have been strangely captivated by this sensitive 
and delicate creature. The secretary to her hus- 
band, he was of course thrown, incessantly in her 
society, and had her devotion forever before his 
eyes; the excess of her affection seems to have 
penetrated him with a sympathetic adoration ; living 
as he did in this ‘* impassioned atmosphere,” he 
breathed insensibly its subtle poison. But he kept 
his passion a secret. As long as she seemed de- 
voted to her husband, he silently worshipped her ; 
but when she grew fatigued with her conjugal 
romance, and sought food for her vanity in the 
gayeties of Copenhagen society, then Stakieff could 
be silent no longer. He declared his passion—to 
her husband! He resolved to tear himself away 
from her influence, and, to make the step irrevoca- 
ble, he declared himself to -her husband. ‘* Inex- 
plicable though it be, it is nevertheless true,’’ he 
wrote, “that I adore her because she loves you ; 
the instant she ceased to love you she would sink 
in my estimation into the class of ordinary women.” 
This was very honorable; the poor baron spoiled 
it by an imprudence which his good sense should 
have guarded against—he showed the letter to his 
wife! (Il n’y a que les maris pour ces choses-la !) 
His calculation was probably this: By showing her 
the adorableness of virtue I shall fortify her virtue. 
But he miscalculated. He knew not the heart of a 
*‘ romantic’? woman. He stimulated her coquetry, 
he taught her thoughts to wander into regions per- 
haps before untrodden, he taught her vanity to see 
reflections in the love of other men. M. Eynard, 
who hasa Frenchman’s sagacity in mundane things, 
has dexterously laid this open :— 


Penetrated by a vague and profuund disquiet 
through her search after an ideal tenderness, she en- 
deavored to find forgetfulness in the world and its 
vanities. The letter of Alexandre, in recalling to her 
the passion with which she burned for M. de Kriidener 
without being able to communicate it, by exhibiting 
in this young man that ardor and tenderness which 
she had dreamed of, instead of calming, only irritated 
her. From that moment her desire to be ‘* the rage,’’ 
to excite attention by brilliant toilettes and varied 
talents, was only as a means of exciting that passion, 
the deprivation of which seemed to her the worst of 
evils. To convert the homage and incense which were 
offered her into a sentiment such as that felt by 
Stakieff, all the while preserving her liberty, seemed 
not an odious coquetry but the happy conciliation of 
the exigencies of her heart and her duty. Sometimes,. 
indignant at the tranquil confidence of her husband, 
she tried to excite his jealousy. Like all misunder- 
stood women, she analyzed her sufferings and ex- 
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ressed them in one word—I want to be comprehended 
by a heart—Je voulais étre sentie. 


Enough has been said to place this aspect of her 
character in its proper light; we need only add, 
that Alexandre Stakieff’s silent love for her forms 
the subject matter of her novel ‘ Valérie,”’ of 
which more hereafter. Let us now see her in 
society. 

The baron had been appointed Russian ambas- 
sador at Copenhagen. At his house strange and 
celebrated men assemble ; among them we catch a 
glimpse of Paul Jones, whose modest manners en- 
hance the splendor of his daring exploits; of Mi- 
randa, escaped from the Inquisition ; and of Count 
_ Frederick Leopold von Stolberg, whose criticisms 
on German literature were accepted with profound 
reverence. Days passed in excitement only served 
to increase the vague melancholy which troubled 
her, and the birth of a child nearly killed her. The 
delicate state of her health rendered it necessary 
she should spend the winter in France, and in May, 

1789, she went to Paris. 

One of her motives for coming to France was, we 
are told, economy ; with a truly feminine inconse- 
quence, we find her, at the end of seven months, 
20,000 francs in debt to the queen’s milliner, 
Mademoiselle Bertin! M. Eynard is pitiless in 
these revelations, and prepares us by them to see 
her falling into the arms of .M. de Frégeville, a 
brilliant officer in the Hussars. This was her first 
passion. Her husband had summoned her back to 
Copenhagen; but could she leave Frégeville? 
While in this trouble the king had taken his fatal 
flight to Varennes (for we are en pleine révolution) 
and she saw him led back a captive. Intimate with 
Madame de Korff, whose passport the king had 
taken, she naturally feared lest public choler should 
fall upon her; and to these terrors was added that 
of seeing Frégeville called away to his regiment. 
She fled. Frégeville accompanied her disguised 
as alacquey. And now came the crisis: she was 
to meet her husband. She did so with at any rate 
the virtue of openness; she told him all. He 
heard it with dignified sorrow, but forbade her to 
receive Frégeville any more; she disobeyed him, 
and demanded a divorce, which he would not grant. 
Finally her lover was forced to join his regiment, 
and she went home to her mother. 

Before quitting this chapter of her amour, we 
must relate a dramatic anecdote. She had not seen 
Stakieff since he tore himself away from her side 
with the intolerable burden of his adoration for her 
purity and grace; they were now to meet again, 

uthowt She had lost her father; he had lost his 
mother. Hearing of her calamity, he came te see 
her; but oh! what a shadow fell upon his heart 
when he found that the Julie whom he had wor- 
shipped as an idol had herself stepped down from 
that high pedestal! whata revulsion ia his feelings 
when he learned that the chaste image which for so 
long had enchanted him was changed into the 
mistress of an officer in the Hussars! She read 
‘his soul ; read there her own condemnation. It was 
‘her punishment. 

e pass rapidly over intervening scenes, and 
‘hasten to present another typical aspect of her life. 
Separated from her husband she lived some years 
in the North, and returned to France about 1801, 
-to join in the social renaissance. She was now 
something like thirty-seven years of age, still charm- 
ing, still graceful, but anxious to prolong her youth 
by “‘ reputation.” She had tried at Berlin to invent 
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toilets that would captivate, but they were more 
bizarre than graceful, and astonished every one 
without pleasing any. Decidedly it was time tc 
** go in for the intellectual,” as young Cantabs say. 
She went in. Madame de Staél, the greatest man 
of letters of that epoch, was visited at Coppet : the 
interview, a little frigid at starting, warmed under 
the frank cordiality of Corinne, and Madame de 
Kriidener was admitted into the circle, where she 
made a ‘‘ sensation.’”? Adrien de Montmorency. 
Benjamin Constant, Chateaubriand, and Michaud 
—all were charmed with her. We find Chenedollé 
writing thus of her: ‘* Madame de Kriidener a de 
la grace, et quelque chose d’asiatique ; elle a du 
naturel dans l’exagération. L’extréme sensibilité 
ne va pas sans un peu d’exaltation.’’* 

Of course she became an authoress : living among 
authors, how could she avoid it? Hernights were 
passed in writing. Besides ‘‘ Valérie,’ ‘which had 
been sketched at Berlin, she composed ‘‘ Eliza,”’ 
‘* Alexis,’’ and the ‘* Cabane des Lataniers.”’ Gifted 
with wonderful sensibility and decided talents, she 
soon acquired a power of writing which placed her 
among the foremost of her day. Frégeville was 
succeeded by ‘“‘de nouveaux liens promptement 
formés et bientét dénoués,”’ leaving in her heart 
nothing but regrets, and the wounds inflicted by 
seandal. ‘* Plaignons et ne condamnons pas les 
Ames ardentes,’’? she writes to a distant friend, 
‘* faites pour aimer, qui s’agitent et ne trouvent de 
bonheur que dans ce sentiment de ]’amour, ne les 
condamnons pas si elles succombent.’’ ‘To add to 
her sorrows, the news reached her of her husband’s 
sudden death. After two months of mourning in 
solitude she quitted Paris for Geneva. No sooner 
there than she began a system of literary charlatan- 
ism painfully interesting to watch. She met there 
a Doctor Gay, a friend of La Harpe, Raynal, and 
the Paris ‘‘ set,’” who wanted her ‘‘ protection,”’ for 
which he paid in kind. Her object was to return 
to Paris, but to return as if forced there by admirers, 
as if her friends were lamenting her solitude; she 
wished to appear the victim of her great popularity ; 
she wished to present a picture of the disconsolate 
widow and the brilliant woman. With this object 
she writes to Dr. Gay (Sidonie is the name of one 
of her heroines, and is taken here as Childe Harold 
might be for Byron) :— 


I have another request to make to you. Get a 
composer to write some verses for our friend Sidonie. 
In these verses, which there is no occasion for me to 
recommend you, and which are to be in the best taste, 
there is to be no other envoi but this: Zo Sidonie. 
They will say to her, ‘‘ Why do you live in the coun- 
try ; why does retirement deprive us of your 
and wit? Does not your success call you to Paris? 
Your charms and talents will be there admired as 
they deserve to be. They have described your en- 
chanting dance, but who can describe that in you 
which attracts?’’ My friend, to you I confide this ; 
I blush for Sidonie, for I know her modesty, and you 
know she is not vain. I have, then, more important 
reasons than mere miserable vanity for her to beg you 
will have these verses composed, and as soon as pos- 
sible ; and, above all, say that she is in retirement, 
and that in Paris alone people are appreciated. En- 
deavor not to be found out. Have the verses printed 
in the evening paper. It is true that Sidonie has been 
painted for her dance in Delphine. Read it—it will 
please you. But do not say that she has been painted 
in Delphine. Do not inscribe these verses under any 
other envoi than ‘To Sidonie.’’ Pay the journal 


: * “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” Juin, 1849, p. 919. 
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I hope to explain my reasons. Send “me the paper at 
once in which they are inserted, in a letter addressed 
as usual, to Madame de Pellepert, at Lyons. If 
the journal refuses to admit them, or is tardy in 
doing so, send me the manuscript, and they shall be 
inserted in a paper here. You will oblige your friend 
very much ; she will explain by word of mouth her 
reasons for asking this of you. You know her miser- 
able ways, her taste for solitude, and her indifference to 
encomiums ; but it will be doing her a real service. 
* * * * T wrote to you four days ago, my 
excellent friend, and the same day I received your 
letter ; mine had gone, and [ could not then tell you 
how ardently I desired to help you to acquire that 
reputation which your talents and virtues deserve. 
Yes, worthy and excellent man, I will labor to do so. 
I await with impatience the day when, once more in 
Paris, my time, my endeavors, and my zeal will be 
consecrated to you. You will introduce me to the 
acquaintance of La Harpe, with whom already is one 
of your friends. I will work by the side of Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, and a host of foreigners 
of my acquaintance, and we shall succeed, for pure 
intentions always succeed. 

Have you read Delphine? Fontanes has shown no 
mercy to the author, who has doubtless committed 
great absurdities, but still does not deserve such 
pitiless criticism. Madame de Staél told Sidonie that 
she had wished to describe her dance ; you will find 
it in the first volume. Delphine is there to dance a 
pas polonais at Madame de Vernon’s ball. She has, 
according to several people, described the figure, 
manner of speaking, and imagination of Sidonie, but 
she has there given her own religious and political 
sentiments ; for Sidonie possesses profound piety, and 
thinks little of politics. It is a pity that this Delphine, 
so good and so generous, commits so many foolish 
and unfortunate absurdities ; but there are several 
beauties in the romance. I have begged you to send 
some verses to Sidonie ; we will insert them here. 
But while saying they have depicted her talent for 
dancing, it will not do to say they, but simply thus ; 
a clever pen has depicted your dance ; your success 
’ is known ; your charms are sung, and you hide them 
always from the world ; retirement and solitude are 
what you prefer, &c., &c. This, my dear friend, is 
what I ask you to do for her, and I will explain 
why. * * * # 


It should be noted, by way of explanation, that 
the shawl dance, alluded to in the foregoing, was 
an accomplishment of Madame de Kriidener’s, one 
which she exhibited even in her thirty-seventh 
year,and which De Staél gave to her ‘* Delphine,”’ 
and Madame Kriidener to her “‘ Valérie.” In the 
letter we are about to quote she insinuates that De 
Staél was jealous of her—a perfectly gratuitous 
supposition. 


I thank you for your verses—they are charming. 
With your influence you can procure more from the 
great composer Delille. No matter what their con- 
tents ; it will be useful to Sidonie ; you know how I 
love her. The worldis sostupid! This charlatanism 
is a proof of it, though, by its means, we can also 
serve our friends. I long to know your projects, and 
to work, as I hope to do, with all my strength to be 
useful to you. [ will make it known to Camille 
Jordan, whom Madame de Staél loves more than she 
loves me ; for I suspect the dear woman is possessed 
with jealousy of my success, particularly now some 
of the graces and charms of Delphine are acknowledged 
in Sidonie. She loved me formerly well enough to 
depict this talent she has so well succeeded in ; but 
renown and too much success have apparently chilled 
her. Indeed, Camille will advocate you warmly with 
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this friend of Neuilly’s?* You understand me. 
Chateaubriand, who sees him often, has been before- 
hand with him. He likes Sidonie very much, and 
impresses upon her that she has had a prodigious 
success, and invites her to return. I will soon send 
you aletter for him. Keep the affair of Neuilly in 
view, and report to me of it. Yes, my respectable 
— you will reap the glory your talents and virtue 

eserve. 


Did we not say M. Eynard was pitiless? It is 
he who has given us those letters; it is he also, 
who, after showing the charlatanism of this woman, 
nowt quotes the evidence of her hypocrisy ; at the 
very time these letters were written, she wrote to 
Madame Armand— 


My health is much better ; we have been dragged 
to eight balls in succession. I have been up eight 
nights, without feeling any ill effects. What happi- © 
ness, my friend! I should never have done, if I 
were to tell how much I have been fétée ; verses are ° 
showered down, esteem and homage by each to outdo 
the other. A word from me is looked on as a favor ; 
nothing is talked of but my wit, goodness, and _ 
manners. It is a thousand times more than I deserve, 
but Providence is pleased to overwhelm her children, 
even with benefits they do not deserve. 


In this note she explains to Madame Armand her 
departure from Lyons for Paris. 


I should look upon it as a cowardice to a back 
a work which might be useful, and this is why m 
journey to Paris becomes a duty, all the while my 
heart, my imagination, everything inclining me to 
the shores of your lake, where I burn to go, disgusted 
with the life in Paris, sickened with its homage, 
desiring naught but repose and sweet affection. I 
shall be very happy to pass my summers in Switzer- 
land, my winters here, for Lyons possesses all the 
delights of a large city. They are so fond of me here, 
and lionize me till I blush. 


In another letter to her daughter-in-law, then at 
Berlin, she expresses the same regrets at going to 
Paris, and narrates her success at Lyons :— 


I am here quite the rage ; my Turkish and Persian 
robes, my lace, my diamonds, give me that sort of 
distinction which magnificence obtains. The reputa- 
tion which Madame de Staél’s rank has given for 
my dancing, the praises of newspapers given to my 
‘** Maxims,”’ the deluge of verses and portraits whic 
overwhelm me from Paris, the reputation for good- 
ness and generosity made for me by the émigrés, the 
success of ‘‘ Valérie,’’ which has been read here by 
Béranger and other people—all that has created a 
great curiosity about me, and a deluge of verses from 
the provinces, with all sorts of invitations. Paris 
does not tempt me ; I am almost dlasée with success, 
and only think of it for the sake of my ‘‘ Valérie,”’ a 
work that I think will create a great sensation. I 
believe it is a good work ; it is pious, moral, and is 
filled with all that speaks to the imagination. If I 
desire to go to Paris, it is for the success of ‘* Va- 
lérie ;”” you know how much labor must be expended 
personally with the journalists to secure the success 
of a first work. You know that talent, genius, and 
good intentions are not sufficient to ensure success. 
There is charlatanism in everything ! 


There is something detestable in the tone of 
these letters. Now let us see her in Paris. 
‘* Valérie’? was published, and, M. Eynard tells 
us— 


All Madame de Kriidener’s batteries were mounted 
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to salute her appearance ; not one fuiled in its effect. 
Devoted friends, journalists, independent literary 
men, adversaries, detractors, each in his way was 
occupied with Madame de Kyiidener and her book. 
She did not remain idle, and for several days devoted 
herself with the most persevering ardor to ensure 
her triumph, running incognito to the most fashiona- 
ble milliners, and asking for scarfs, bonnets, feathers, 
wreaths, and ribbons @ la Valérie. When the shop- 
keepers saw this stranger, still handsome, and 
elegantly dressed, get out of her carriage, and ask 
with so positive an air for things which only existed 
in her own fancy, they were seized with an inexpres- 
sible good-will, and so strong a desire to satisfy her 
that they soon came to an understanding. She 
recognized at once what she had asked for. And if 
some young ladies, puzzled by these unusual demands, 
were for a moment put out of countenance, and 
denied the existence of the articles asked for, Madame 
de Kriidener smiled at them kindly, and, pitying 
them for not yet knowing the novel of ‘ Valérie,” 
soon made them zealous proselytes of her book. 

She then went to another shop, feigning to seek 
there for something also which had no existence. 
Thanks to this scheme, she contrived to excite so 
envious an emulation in honor of ‘* Valérie,’’ that 
for eight days at least everything was @ la Valérie. 
Some of her friends, innocent accomplices of this 
stratagem, followed upon her footsteps, according to 
her directions, to verify her triumph, and carried the 
renown of it to the Faubourg Saint Germain and the 
Chausée d’Antin. 

At the end of several days, the cunning Livonian, 
fatigued with her campaigns, borne down with homage 
and success, reposed on her laurels. In receiving 
modestly the compliments of the court and of the 
town, she inwardly smiled, repeating to herself, ‘* One 
cannot get on in Paris without charlatanism.’’ She 
contemplated this movement with pleasure, in writing 
to Madame Armand :—‘*The success of ‘ Valérie’ is 
complete and unlooked for, and there is something 
supernatural in this success. Yes, my friend, Heaven 
has willed it that these ideas and this purer system 
of morals should spread in France, where they have 
been less known.”’ 


Mark the touches of religion which increase the 
vdiousness of these passages, a sort of canting 
snuffle, vainly trying to make dishonesty respecta- 
ble. For God, for morality, for France, this 
shameless charlatanism has been practised! Prac- 
tised in the interest of religion, how can we wonder 
that the success has something ‘‘ supernatural’’ in 
itt Heaven has decreed that ‘* Valérie’? should 
become farnous in order that pure morality may be 
disseminated through the land of Bossuet and 
Fénélon! If we call upon the reader to notice 
these touches, it is to observe how early she made 
piety the cloak for her vanity ; let him follow out 
this trace, and he will find vanity animating the 
most exalted manifestations of the mystic. 

Before fullowing her through the stages of her 
conversion, let us glance at this ‘* Valérie,’’ upon 
which her reputation as a writer is founded. Its 
success was immense; and it still continues to be 
read, in spite of a monotony and sentimentality 
only tolerated by the young. Nothing can be 
simpler than the story. Gustave, a young secre- 
tary, is passionately attached tu the wife of his 
ambassador, and writes to a friend minute accounts 
of his feelings, and of those trivial incidents which 
love magnifies into importance; at last, unable 
longer to sustain the weight of this unhappy pas- 
sion, he declares himself, quits her forever, and 
dies of that nameless disease which pathological 
fiction has so frequently described. It will be seen 
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at once that Madame de Kriidener is only ideal- 
izing the story of Alexandre Stakieff—painting his 
silent, heart-wearing passion, and lovingly idealiz- 
ing her own fascinating self. ‘* Valérie” is thus 
a study for the critic and the biographer. The 
critic will note how it illustrates the importance of 
a novelist’s confining himself, as nearly as may be, 
to the truth. Because ‘‘ Valérie’? has reality for 
its substratum, because it is in many respects a 
faintly disguised ‘* true story,’’ it contains one of 
the essential conditions of durable success ; there 
is a certain inexpressible something, a cachet of 
reality, which insensibly affects the reader as no 
mere imaginative fiction would affect him. But 
that disappears in the dénouement; there the 
novelist’s art obtrudes itself, illusion vanishes, in- 
credulity brings weariness. You have only to 
compare the real story, as we sketched it just now, 
with the feigned story of ‘‘ Valérie,’’ to perceive 
how greatly superior is the reality, and how much 
more romantic. We do not say that Madame 
Kriidener should have told the whole story ; that 
is a question of convenance we are not here to dis- 
cuss; but we say, that had she ventured to rely 
upon reality, in lieu of inventing that very poor 
dénouement, her novel would have been infinitely 
finer. 

‘* Valérie” is written in letters, like ‘* Delphine’’ 
and ‘* Werter,’’ both of which it resembles; the 
form, together with the monotony of the subject, 
make it rather difficult to read for those who have 
seen the sunsets of the years when melancholy and 
sentiment were sufficient to make any book a 
bosom friend. It is, however, a work which will 
keep its place by mere excellence of style. We 
ean name few works in that language which sur- 
pass it in sustained eloquence and elegance. The 
vague murmur of a rivulet is not more charming 
than the rhythm of its periods; and the delicate 
variations it plays upon the one theme remind us 
of the thousand facettes of one diamond. Our 
pencil marks its frequent approbation on the margin 
of such passages as this :— 


Il me semble que je traine aprés moi des siécles 
dans ces espaces qu’on nomme des jours. Je souffre 
de cet ennui qui est un mal affreux, de cet ennui 
insurmontable, qui place dans une vaste uniformité 
tous les instants comme tous les objets. 


A delicate sense of les nuances and of rhythm is 
perceptible in that passage, and indeed throughout 
the volume. 

We have seen the Coquette, let us now con- 
template the Saint. She has returned to Riga, and 
is suffering from ennui, when, one day standing at 
her window, sadly and vaguely gazing at the au- 
tumn clouds floating over the Duna, she suddenly 


notices a Livonian gentleman passing by the house 
—he bows to her, staggers, and falls smitten with 


apoplexy! She recognizes in him one of her 
admirers; one of the many captivated by her 
coquetry. He is taken up acorpse ! 

At first this fall appeared to coincide with the 
surprise he manifested on seeing Madame de Kriide- 
ner. She was shocked and deeply troubled. Her 
ardent love of admiration suddenly appeared to 
her an audacious folly and an outrageous defiance 
to the Being alone worthy of adoration. The 
judgment of God had entered into ner soul and 
filled her with inexpressible terrors. She believed 
herself to be every instant in danger of sudden 
death, irreconciled, unforgiven. The light of day 
terrified her. She shut herself up in her coom, ot 
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which she carefully closed all the windows, to 
banish light. Fearing to be crushed on the 
threshold, she did not venture to go out. The day 
was spent fearing the approach of night, and the 
night was passed in such distress that all around her 
were wretched at beholding her. Several weeks 
passed thus. Her brain was affected and her health 
dreadfully shaken. Nevertheless, in time her 
anguish became less keen, and left her silent and 
melancholy. 

In the depth of her sombre moods she suddenly 
met with a shoemaker, who amazed her by declar- 
ing himself ‘ the happiest of men.’’ She called at 
his shop on the following day to interrogate him as 
to the causes of this happiness. He was a Moravian. 
He unfolded to her his religious convictions. 
was seized with a strange trouble :— 


The divine love which slept within her shivered and 
awoke. She felt herself beloved. The avenging God, 
whose thunder she dreaded, passed away, and gave 
place to the God who died from love of the sinner. 
Bathed in tears she forthwith began to love her 
Saviour. 


On the morrow she returned to her shoemaker, 
and soon made the acquaintance of other Moravians. 
Her conversion was complete; the chrysalis had 
passed into a higher state of being. 

Let us be distinctly understood as throwing no 
suspicion whatever on her sincerity. It would be 
idle to question her conversion on the ground of its 
suddenness, and it is quite in accordance with ex- 
perience to believe that she was, intellectually 
speaking, wholly converted. A sensitive, excitable 
woman would naturally pass to such extremes with 
rapidity. Our purpose is not to discredit the sin- 
cerity of her convictions, but to exhibit by analysis 
the same moral nature under diverse manifestations. 
Who does not recognize her restless vanity in these 
traits ¢ 

‘*In giving her heart up to God, Madame de 
Kriidener had opened it to her neighbor. It was 
not only her friends whom she desired to imbue 
with her glorious hopes—she longed to save from 
the shipwreck which she had escaped all those who 
were still struggling upon the rocks which had nearly 
proved fatal to her. She perceived these rocks, 
and saw the depth of the abyss which threatened to 
swallow up the frivolous society around her, and 
thought that to point out the danger would be suf- 
ficient warning. This feeling was _— with 
her even in her mother’s salon. Instead of the 
indifference, the ennui, the exactingness which had 
formerly isolated her from her fellow-creatures, she 
brought to it nothing but charity. She longed to 
point out the real way to happiness to every one 
who came near her; she longed to convert all 
hearts to God, and to make them love Him who had 
revealed hiniself to her soul as love. Her faith 
knew no obstacles, and could conceive none. Was 
she not a living miracle of that grace which she 
preached? Therefore she entered on this subject 
with all whom she saw, telling them of the over- 
flowing joys which she experienced. She humbled 
herself before all for having believed that kindli- 
ness, benevolence, delicate sensibility, and a tender 
disposition, could stand in lieu of piety and obedi- 
ence, of which they were but the vain shadow. 
She detested these illusions; every one listened to 
her, and appeared to agree with her; but when 
she said to old soldiers, and to men and women ex- 
hausted by the world and its vain pleasures, ‘ Do 
you know we have a Saviour who died for us, that 


She: 
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God made himself man and has redeemed us ?’ she 


saw surprise depicted on every countenance.” 

f course a woman strongly impressed with the 
importance of her religious views, might feel her- 
self bound to disregard all convenances, and preach 
her doctrines in the salon, or put terrible questions 
to old soldiers and demireps ; but we ask any one 
who has followed us so far, whether beneath this 
fanaticism he does not detect Valérie’s vanity ¢ 
The most inexpert mental analyst can scarcely fail 
to detect it in the various anecdotes which M. 


Eynard quotes as a proof of her touching hu 


—- 
e are prepared to hear this question addressed 
to us:—Why attribute to vanity what may have 
been purely religious? In general we are strongly 
opposed to all attribution of motives; but in this 
particular case we are following what we believe 
to be unmistakable indications, in judging Madame 
de Kriidener by what she originally was. If we 
believed in sudden conversions, it would be other- 
wise ; we should then believe that her vanity was ex- 
tirpated, her falsehood cured, and that, in changing 
her convictions, or rather in deepening her old 
convictions, she had surpassed the Ethiopian and 
the leopard, fur she had changed her skin and 
a It becomes a question of moral philosophy. 
ntil the fact of change be established on some- 
thing like a sound psychological basis, we must 
continue to see Valérie in the mystical Madame de 
Kriidener. 

The simple Moravian doctrine was afterwards 
exchanged for a more exalted mysticism caught 
from Jung Stilling, Oberlin, and Fontaine. It 
was at Carlsruhe she learned to know Jung Stil- 
ling. That simple, pious, earnest creature, orig- 
inally a charcoal burner in the Hartz, afterwards a 
tailor, and now the founder of a sect—the man 
who had won the friendship of a riotous young law 
student at Leipsig, by name Wolfgang Goethe— 
explained to her how certain privileged souls 
received communications from higher sources than 
those of mere intelligence, and were, in fact, in 
relation with the Infinite. 

Madame de Kriidener was of all persons apt to 
give admission to such a belief, both from specula- 
tive tendencies, and from vanity. In her early 
career as woman of the world we saw her as une 
femme incomprise; may we not see in the mystic 
une religieuse incomprise? In both forms the spirit 
of distinction is manifest—the desire to be elevated 
from out the common mass. Religious sentiment 
is purified more by the force of candor than the 
force of penetration ; and candor, simplicity, truth- 
fulness are not the qualities we have been able to 
see in Madame de Kriidener. In her mysticism we 
cannot help suspecting the connivance of her 
amour-propre. In the belief in a miraculous sus- 
pension of ordinary laws in her favor—a special 
grace of divine perception accorded to her—we 
see the vanity more prominent than the intellect. 
Let this extract from one of her letters indicate the 
tone of her mind :— 


Dear friend, believe that I have experienced mir- 
acles in the true sense of the word ; that I have been 
initiated into the profoundest mysteries of eternity, 
and that I can tell you much concerning the life te 
come ; no, you have no idea of the felicity awaiting - 
those who give themselves entirely to Jesus Christ. 
Persevere, go to him every day. I have ~ nee 
promise of his goodness and mercy that He will dei 
to grant my prayers for my relatives and my fri 

This language, as the newspapers say, “‘ speaks 
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for itself.” We will cite another example, re- 
minding us terribly of the pride which apes humil- 
ity in Mawworms and nasal prophets. 
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My tender friend, forget the creature ; do not love 
me, I conjure you, as if there were anything lovable 
in me. Say to yourself often, that my life was one 
tissue of horrible sins ; that no one ever was more 
favored ; that no one ever was more unworthy ; I 
earnestly beg of you, if you read my letter to your 
Sriends, to read them this passage. Heed not a vain 
friendship, render honor and glory to Him to whom 
they are due. It is not for such a miserable creature, 
who has only merited scorn, to be cherished, esteemed, 
and shown in a pleasant light. 


Through Stilling she became acquainted with 
Oberlin, the chief of the I}uminati; but his in- 
fluence was soon eclipsed by the sanctified scoun- 
drel Fontaine, who, with his accomplice Maria 
Kummrin, managed to turn the enthusiasm of his 
new disciple to profitable account. Fontaine was 
an eloquent and popular preacher; he had the 
** unction’”’ which fascinates. ‘To that he joined a 
miracle-working power. One Sunday, while preach- 
ing, he arrested a violent storm; the flashes of 
lightning and the booming peals of thunder made 
the peasants tremble for their crops. Fontaine 
commenced an earnest prayer to God to withdraw 
the ‘‘ devastating storm.’’ The storm suddenly 
ceased. Had it continued, he would have said that 
God’s wrath was excited by the wickedness of the 
peasants ; but it ceased, and all attributed the 
cessation to his prayer. It made him famous. It 


made him sought after as a saint. 

About this time, Maria Kummrin, a peasant of 
a certain age, manifested some of the ‘ ecstatic’’ 
rogers which later inquirers into mesmerism 


ave rendered familiar to the public. Ignorant and 
stupid, Maria nevertheless in her ecstatic states 
had interviews of a remarkable nature with angels, 
from whom she received intelligence and com- 
mands. It is guaranteed by the most ‘ respecta- 
ble” authority, so that we must believe it, or incur 
the scorn of the faithful. She predicted events, 
all of which came true precisely as she had fore- 
told. Fontaine readily availed himself of such a 
coadjutor. 

Madame de Kriidener, attracted by their reputa- 
tion, called on Fontaine, who staggered her by 
addressing her in the language of St. John to the 
Messiah! It was then explained that Maria had 
predicted her arrival, and had spoken of the ‘‘ great 
mission’ she was destined to fulfil. Madame de 
Kriidener’s imagination, excited by this, made her 
accept the mysterious revelation, and believe in 
her mission. Maria, in her presence, foretold for 
her a ‘** high vocation in the reign of the Lord, and 
pointed out Fontaine as the apostle chosen to work 
with her for the conversion of the world.’? That 
she was sincere we have no doubt; the theories 
of Stilling and Oberlin respecting the relations 
between the visible and invisible, seemed proven 
by the “ecstasies’’ of this ignorant nt, and 
paved the way for credulity. But although she 
was, we may believe, sincere, we cannot doubt 
that the others were playing a vulgar and ignoble 
drama. Fontaine was a sensual hypocrite, specu- 
lating on her enthusiasm. She very soon discov- 
ered his moral worthlessness, but he regained his 
empire by a splendid audacity worthy of record ; 
he saw her suspicions, and crushed them by “ the 
assurance with which he welcomed in her and in 
her daughter the first of those myriads of whom he 
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was to be the new St. Paul, and she was afraid 
lest she should reject the cormmands of the Lord in 
rejecting him who spoke in the name of the Lord.’’ 
Is not that worthy of Tartuffe? In this episode 
of Fontaine we discern dimly the elements of a 
strange priestly drama; unhappily the details are 
withheld, but here is one corner of the curtain - 
lifted :— 


Such was Madame de Kriidener’s confidence in the 
direction of this man, whose speech was truly evan- 
gelical, that she could make no insuperable objection 
to the accomplishment of a project which had proba- 
bly long been planned by Maria Kummrin. For 
some end which we have been unable clearly to 
define, and the mystery of which we have some hesi- 
tation in attempting to solve, Fontaine had meditated 
a species of mystical union between his brother and 
Madame de Kriidener. What relation could exist 
between this union and the working out of the great 
Christian scheme to which they all were equally 
devoted? Maria Kummrin, by designating in her 
ecstasies the pastor’s brother seems to have included 
him in the promises made to Madame de Kriidener, to 
her daughter, and to the pastor. What sacrifice had 
Madame de Kriidener to make? Was she to give up 
some portion of her liberty? We cannot tell, but 
everything leads us to believe, and the conclusion of 
this event will show it, that this union, which was to 
remain a secret from the world, was but the means 
by which Fontaine intended to exploiter his yielding 
benefactress. The pastor’s brother was not remark- 
able either in person, talent, or great moral qual- 
ities, and he suffered from bodily infirmity. At the 
end of some little time, thanks to the charity of 
Madame de Kriidener, he was sent to Geneva to be 
under the treatment of Doctor Butini, but, as it 
turned out, without experiencing any favorable result. 
From that time Madame de Kriidener provided gen- 
erously for his wants, but from the month of Novem- 
ber, 1814, she saw him no more. 


We have said again and again that we believe 
in Madame Kriidener’s sincerity. ‘To doubt it, to 
throw aside all her enthusiasm, fanaticism, and 
active charity, and treat them as hypocrisy, as the 
acting of a woman greedy of distinction, would be 
to rob this moral problem of its piquancy. Never- 
theless, although we fully credit her intellectual 
sincerity, we cannot follow M. Eynard through the 
mass of details accumulated as evidence of her 
active piety. Those interested in such matters 
will find abundance in his volumes. Our purpose 
is more restricted. We endeavor to indicate the 
features of Valérie under the mask of the saint. 
He only thinks of delineating the saint ; aecord- 
ingly he shows her to us ardently pursuing her 
mission of conversion, carrying her eloquent per- 
suasion into the very prisons, wandering over the 
earth preaching the Gespel, and yet preaching it 
with a tact which (while it reminds us of the 
Valérie we knew at Venice, Copenhagen, Paris, and 
Geneva) throws a shadow of suspicion on the 
thoroughgoingness of the saint, for we are told that 
** her good sense, no less than her faith, always 
preserved her from the mistake of fatiguing her 
audience. No one knew better how to adapt her 
thoughts and the hopes of faith, to the wants, tastes, 
and habits of those she addressed.’’ This, although 
enviable as éact, is very unlike the bearing of en- 
thusiastic faith ! 

But we hasten to her most glorious convert and 
friend, the Emperor Alexander. ‘‘ This prince,’ 
says Lamartine, “‘ although manifesting all the 
subtlety of the Greek and fanaticism of the northern 
races, had also, and above all, the grandiose and 
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theatrical magnanimity of the heroic races of the 
East.’? Handsome, graceful, and sensual, he in- 
dulged freely—too freely—in that libertinage which 
formerly was considered a ‘‘ regal vice.” We 
should also add, that, bred up in the eighteenth 
century philosophy, he manifested little or no 
religious fervor until 1812, when Napoleon was at 
Moscow. Deeply affected by that disaster, he gave 
way to moods of melancholy which alarmed those 
around him. Prince Gallitzin urged him to seek 
for consolation in the Bible. A few days after he 
came into the apartments of the empress, and asked 
her to lend him a Bible. He carried it away to 
read in solitude. It moved himdeeply. Marking 
with a pencil all those passages which seemed to 
reflect his situation, and re-reading them, he felt 
as if a friendly voice was giving him courage. 
From that day religious enthusiasm began to ani- 
mate him. He heard of Madame de Kriidener, and 
of a remarkable prediction she had made. He 
desired to see her. Their interview took place at 
Heilbronn, just after Napoleon’s return from Elba 
had startled Europe into another war. It must 
have been an interesting scene. She was then up- 
wards of fifty, and all the grace of Valérie was 
departed ; but she spoke with conviction, with 
eloquence, and he was charmed. For the first 
time in his life he heard his sins named sins in his 
presence. She too had sinned, she had been con- 
verted, and her example might persuade him! 
The emperor, hiding his face in his hands, burst 
into tears. This seemed to recall her to the fact 
that she was reprimanding the emperor of all the 
Russias, and she began to apologize, when Alex- 
ander said, ‘* No, madame, continue ; your words 
are music to my soul.”’ 

It is in M. Eynard’s volumes that you must read 
all the ‘scandal’? occasioned by this spiritual 
relationship between the emperor and his mystical 
friend. There you will read amusing accounts of 
the diplomatic interpretations it gave rise to, and 
of the assiduous court paid to Madame de Kriidener. 
We have no space for such details. We can only 
add that this intimacy continued unbroken for sev- 
eral years ; and if at last a coolness did separate 
them, what could be expected from an absolute 
emperor and a prophetess who sympathized with 
the Greeks, and whose Christianity had tendencies 
towards the ‘‘ dangerous chimeras’’ of universal 
brotherhood ? 


Our task isended. We have endeavored to place 
before the reader something of the life of a remark- 
able woman, and at the same time to illustrate by 
it an interesting question in moral philosophy. We 


might have varied it by other cases, notably that 
of Loyola, and that of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, 
but, to preserve the unity of our subject, we have 
restricted ourselves to the author of ‘* Valérie.’’ 





From the Eclectic Review. 


The Organon of Medicine. By Hannemann. 
Headland, London. 


‘* A ropic of the day,”’ the title might belong to 
any one of many different subjects :—emigration, 
or papal supremacy ; mesmerism, or the health of 
towns bill; the condition of the working classes, or 
the results, social and political, of the recent gath- 
ering of all nations. Bat on no one of these do we 
mean to encroach in the present article; what we 
propose is, to offer a few remarks or homeopathy, 
viewed in those aspects which may interest the gen- 
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eral reader. Beyond such limits, as our title im- 
plies, we shall not pass. To do so would be out of 
place in our pages, where a medical disquisition 
would hardly be looked for. On homeopathy, then, 
we will make some general observations ; home- 
opathy, that word of varied acceptance in different 
quarters ; in some, standing for a deep and danger- 
ous imposture ; in others, merely for shallow 
quackery, of a mild and painfully feeble description. 
Some view its progress as betokening a satisfactory 
revolution in medical practice ; others, as a revolu- 
tion indeed, but such only as might belong to chaos 
come again. What one party hails as the day-star 
of a new and better era, another regards as the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, which, if not 
speedily dispersed, will expand until the sun of 
medical truth is veiled irremediably from our un- 
worthy eyes. With how many more is this ques- 
tion, so extensive in its bearings, so important as 
to its truth or falsity—in reality nothing more than 
** a topic of the day.” To a large, and we believe 
a gradually augmenting class, the contradictory 
theories circulating among ug induce a total loss 
of confidence in all medical systems whatsoever. 
A spirit of inquiry on most subjects is abroad. 
Whether the intellectual habits and mental training 
of the masses be such as to qualify them for its suc- 
cessful direction, may be a question, but one we are 
not called to enter upon here. Suffice it that we 
notice its practical results. A state of uncertainty 
is so painful to the human mind that men will often 
seek refuge in a stony scepticism from the pressure 
of questions whose pertinacious adhesion disturbs 
and disquiets them. And as such disquiet must be 
in proportion to the magnitude of the question 
agitated, it need not surprise us that it is precisely 
on all the most important of these that disbelief 
finds exercise. The ordinary results of such de- 
feated inquiry, are—internally, scepticism ; exter- 
nally, inaction. We think that man must be either 
above or below the common standard who escapes 
these consequences. Some one has said that *‘ a 
misanthrope is only an honest man who has been a 
bad seeker ;’’ he is misanthropical, not because he 
has gone too far, but because he has not gone far 
enough. A parallel observation might be madeon 
most important subjects of inquiry ; but though we 
have had unsuccessful searchers in plenty, and 
honest men, we maintain, not a few, how small a 
portion, even of these honest, will acknowledge 
that they have indeed been bad seekers. Such a 
recognition appears to belong to the intellect; and 
many will feel that they have failed, fur one who 
sees that the cause of error has been in himself. It 
is worthy of notice how often we find the results 
we have alluded to—scepticism and inaction—in 
those characters where the moral nature is propor- 
tionally higher than the intellectual capacity. It 
would seem as if the felt needs of the former were 
greater than the ability of the latter to meet them. 
We are sensible that this is not in accordance with 
the common opinion, which inclines to look on dis- 
belief in any generally received doctrine, as proof 
of active intellectual power; and, however un- 
reasonably, of defective moral feeling ; but while 
we are far from intending to generalize on the 
statement, we believe it is one that would repay 
investigation. The inquiry would be interesting, 
but unsuited to our limits, and we must pass on ; only 
protesting against being suspected for one moment 
of favoring that pernicious tendency common in our 
day, which would place the intellectual above the 


moral. Our belief is simply that they act favora- 
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bly the one on the other; that both may be culti- 
vated together ; and that each loses by separation. 
The truth seems to be, that a high intellectual 
development is the best medium through which a 
high ‘* moral’’ can be correctly seen and shown. 
Other media mislead. The sun is the thing ; but 
we only benefit by it vid the atmosphere. 

With respect to the discussions now going on 
between the allopathic and homeopathic schools, 
we may confess that we occupy neutral ground. 
That the theory and practice of medicine leave 
room for improvement, few willdeny ; that home- 
opathy supplies that improvement we do not take 
upon ourselves to affirm. In fact, the system is one 
that professedly bases itself on experience ; as such 
it must of necessity be very gradual both in its con- 
quests and in its developments. We must, like- 
wise, expect that in this, as in all other systems of 
human origin, the errors will precede the truths. 
In what has been written on the subject, we find 
on each side the usual mixture of the valuable and 
the valueless, with the usual proneness to argue 
from premises that still require to be proved. In 
this respect, medical discussion only shares the fate 
of most controversy. ‘Take the mass of public dis- 
putation on any subject, say politics in any one of 
its numberless branches, and see how mucn of it is 
argument and how much declamation. We are 
favored with vehemence of assertion when we 
should prefer closeness of reasoning, and indulged 
with unimpeachable deductions from assumed 
premises when, as we have said, it is the very ex- 
istence of those premises which is most often the 
actual point in question. We all have a leaning 
to the summary mental process of the preacher who 
had to define orthodoxy ; probably no easier task in 
past days than it is now. He said, ‘* Orthodoxy 
is my doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy,’’ which 
had at least the merit of brevity, and of embodying, 
without loss of breath, a very general sentiment ; 
and one far from being extinct in the discussions 
of the presentday. Then, again, personal feelings, 
habits, and interests come in, and altogether the 
voice of truth is often lost amid the outeries of her 
self-constituted defenders. As to medical science, 
it is to be regretted that, invaluable as are its gifts, 
it should yet assume so much of infallibility. Such 
a position is destructive of all progress. It is a true 
word of Isaac Barrow’s that infallibility is the 
mother of incorrigibility. In the present question, 
we hold that we, the uninitiated, have been rather 
hardly dealt with by the professional world. We 
have been waiting in suspense to learn if, on the 
first symptom of illness in ourselves, or those about 
us, we are to rush to infinitesimal doses, globules 
not appreciable by the organ of taste, (we had almost 
written, nor by those of sight or touch,) or, on the 
other hand, to revert to the long-accustomed, very 
nauseous, but very tangible concoctions of the 
ancien régime ; wait we do, and apparently wait we 
may, while the members of the profession are 
settling their private differences, and in some cases 
indulging in those personalities of eloquence which 
are more natural than efficacious, and probably more 
satisfactory to the employer than salutary to the 
receiver, or conclusive to any unprejudiced third 
party. May we hint that in treating of the opposite 
faction, we find both parties rather addicted to da- 
guerreotype portraiture; they give us only the 
shades 


Perhaps the members of the profession are hardly 
in a position to judge of the effects we have alluded 
to, as produced on the public mind by their dissen- 
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sions—system against system, practitioner against 
practitioner within each system. It is already 
much to have belief shaken in Jong-accustomed 
medical treatment ; and such doubts need no aggra- 
vation. If this goes on much longer, the only con- 
clusion we, the unlearned, can arrive at, is the 
extreme irrationality of being ij] at all, in so un- 
settled a state of medical politics. It is a privilege 
we must be satisfied to bequeath to future genera- 
tions, a Juxury unsuited to the times we live in. 
We have said that our age is one of inquiry ; it is 
also, and essentially, one of reaction. We find this 
in politics, in religion, in medicine, in everything. 
Because we have gone far, perhaps too far, in some 
particular course, we suddenly draw up, and dart 
into the opposite one. ‘Some question arises as to 
the path we are pursuing, and immediately we 
press to leave it, one faster than another. To 
hesitate is weakness ; to inquire, is to betray our 
ignorance ; to take counsel is totally repugnant te 
the uncontrolled and ‘‘ independent” tone of the 
day ; in short, ‘* to wait awhile that we may make an 
end the sooner,” though a suitable maxim for Lord 
Bacon and other fusty philosophers, is an exploded 
precept not worthy of attention in the nineteenth 
century. Nous avons changé tout cela. Short cuts 
are what we demand—short cuts to science and 
wealth, as to Canton and California. To have a 
doubt, is to assume the opposite certainty ; to 
suspect a deficiency, is to detect a radical error; 
and we are off at a tangent, as if the world-mind’s 
express, ‘* half-an-hour behind time,’’ were coming 
our way, and would infallibly crush us to pieces if 
we hesitated to clear the barrier on one side or the 
other: and, in justice be it admitted, they ean be 
no trifling impediments that stop us. In short, 
that reverse of wrong is right—in itself no novelty 
—appears to be one of the cherished fallacies of 
the day. Practically carried out, it often merely 
amounts to meeting one wrong with another—as if 
two wrongs were equal to one right; two fogs as 
good as one sunshine! Thus, War is discord, 
then War is wrong; wrangle and fight about 
putting it down, and this is Peace. Priests abuse, 
have abused, or may abuse influence ; abuse yours 
by decrying them all en masse, and jo! you have 
abolished the abuse of influence. To trust in 
religious forms and services is a falsity—do away 
with all such, and you must be true. Do not give 
yourself another thought about it ; it is sure to be 
all right; just as if your not going to Kamschatka 
were a pledge for your reaching Peru! And so 
in medicine—we, who as a nation have long been 
ridiculed for our pains-taking health-cares, are now 
becoming distrustful of all scientific medical treat- 
ment. Our fears and anxieties on the score of ill- 
ness—from cholera, down to ‘* the English disease 
of catch-cold’”’—have always been of a lively 
description ; and, as a necessary consequence, the 
accredited practitioners of the healing art have 
hitherto always been in request, and held an im- 
portant position amongst us. Whether our love 
of life, or our fear of death, be the origin of this, 
we cannot say ; but such is the fact. There is no 
country where medical men hold a higher position 
than in England ; we should hesitate to affirm that 
in any it is equally high. In France, for instance, 
their social footing is quite different, nor have 
they, speaking generally, the entrée into the cor- 
responding class of society. We presume the 
French constitution—we are not talking politics— 
to be as frail as ours, and as liable to “ all the ills 
that flesh is heir to,” yet they certainly do not 
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make so much of their doctors in France as we do 
in England. Then, as to the domestic standing as 


friends and family counsellors, that ground is, in 
most Roman Catholic countries, preoccupied” by 
the clergy. There, when affliction of any kind 
enters the homes of the upper and middle classes, 
the word always is, (or used to be,) ** Send for the 
with us, it is generally, ‘Send for the 


priest ;”’ 
doctor.”’ 

If some there be, who hardly deserve this confi- 
dence, yet by a large majority, we are happy to 
think, it is well merited. There are ignorant and 
mercenary physicians, it is true—for ignorance and 
mercenariness are of no special calling—but they 
must indeed have been unfortunate, who, having 
had much intercourse with the profession, cannot 
bear a cordial and grateful testimony to the up- 
rightness and benevolence, the scientific attain- 
ment, and disinterested zeal, to be found in its 
ranks. Let us be just; let us guard against an 
error similar to that we have already referred to ; 
and because medical practitioners, being finite, are 
not omnipotent, being human, are not infallible, let 
us not ungenerously suspect, or needlessly and 
harshly derogate from their utility. Further, all 
such unjust depreciation reacts on the deprecia- 
tors ; what we assume any class of men to be, that 
we assist to make them ; where we put them, there 
we shall find them. In this case, particularly, 
as we lower them we lower also their standard of 
attainment, and depress their influence for good 
towards ourselves, which so much depends on the 
candor and confidence with which their exertions 
are met. The absence of such is paralyzing even 
to the most earnest minds, and by thus acting we 
shake one of the most influential relations of our 
present state of existence; one too, which, while 
we may succeed in hampering and depreciating to 
something like inutility, we assuredly have no 
prospect of being able to dispense with. Let us 
add, as bearing on this part of our subject, that we 
can never attribute the dislike a part of the pro- 
fession evince to homeopathy to interested mo- 
tives. That “their craft is in danger” is an 
explanation of their conduct, which, however often 
reiterated, we decline to accept. The honest con- 
victions of a man’s lifetime caanot be loosely held, 
and ought not to be lightly abandoned. In fact, as 
Dr. Johnson would have said, it would not be pos- 
sible, even if it were desirable, and it would not be 
desirable, even if it were possible ; and such bias 
may, and probably does, influence even the liberal 
in opposing what they deem to be error. What 
we could wish, would be, that they should recog- 
nize in themselves such leanings, and, bearing them 
in mind, make due allowance for their existence, 
in deciding on subjects which oppose every habitual 
and educational tendency. 

On the other side, no accusation or affectation, 
ot would-be notoriety, can affect our judgment of 
those, who, often at personal sacrifice, are led to 
embrace and practise homeopathy. Their convic- 
tions may be erroneous, but having such convic- 
tions, how could their conduct be other than it is? 
What rational grounds there for imagining that 
they do not act on conviction? If we must again 
refer to those narrow personal interests which some 
persons, 

With that half wisdom half experience lends,* 


are ever seeking out as the hidden mainspring in 
any unusual course of conduct, we can only say 


* Wordsworth. 
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that, even granting some might be so influenced, 
here as elsewhere, it would be difficult, with any 
plausibility, to lay such to the charge of home- 
opathistsasa body. If they professed to hold some 
important uncommunicated discovery, some secret 
by which disease should be cured, the mystery 
might attract and the monopoly might profit. But 
where we find outward appliances few, simple, 
and unattractive, no mixed compounds, (not even a 
hieroglyphic prescription,) and means explained, 
investigation courted, hospital and other profes- 
sional data thrown open, we are driven to the 
conviction that if these men be, what they are so 
ofien and so vulgarly called, ** quacks,’’ they have 
their trade yet to learn. We feel it almost,a dis- 
grace to pen any notice of such language; how 
much more disgraceful is it that prejudice can have 
gone so far.as to leave any opening for such com- 
ments, which unfortunately are only too well called 
for. If homeopathists are either deceiving or 
deceived, they are sacrificing their professional 
prospects to a present of reproach and ridicyle, 
with a future of unlimited contempt. One. point 
seems overlooked; if we grant, for the sake of 
argument, that homeopathy is a truth, what other, 
or better course could its advocates have followed 
than that they have adopted? or if it be evena 
possible truth, how else could its claims be satis- 
factorily- adjusted? or supposing it an error, what 
shorter way to explode it, than exposing it:to the 
test of experience? In all this we owe their 
thanks, yet they too have something to guard 
against ; for they are exposed to the temptation of 
being drawn as far from the truth by the charm of 
novelty, as their opponents by the charm of habit. 
Something of mutual concession would be no 
bar to the progress of science, while it would 
further those higher interests—the development of 
liberality and liberty, candor and equity—in com- 
parison with which, or deprived of which, even the 
advancement of science is a poor thing. Why 
may there not be an honorable rivalry, stimulative 
to both parties, beneficial to the public, and favor- 
able to the elucidation of truth? Why do we still 
see in some quarters something very like a deter- 
mination, not only that homeopathy has not been 
proved a truth, but, moreover, that it shall not be 
proved such? Why should some parties-oppose 
inquiries which, on their own statement, could 
only demonstrate the infallibility of their own po- 
sitions? It is curious that intolerance and impa- 
tience of opposition are often found precisely in an 
inverse ratio to the amount of conviction. It 
would seem as if the mind sought to convince and 
establish itself by means of the very véhemence 
and stringency of assertion employed towards 
others. But why may not “truth, substance of 
the world,’’ * be trusted in virtue of its own immu- 
tability to survive any amount of investigation ? 
However, amid the prejudices which may affect 
all parties, we readily attribute to the profession, 
as a body, a sincere desire for the establishment of 
the truth, and that result is best promoted by free 
inquiry and open discussion. The preseut subject 
has already excited great attention in our own and 
other countries, and certainly is one that cannot be 
summarily suppressed. In Prussia, and other of 
the German states, in France, Belgium, Italy and 
the United States, homeopathy has many prose- 
lytes—is, in short, a“‘ recognized’’ agency, and the 
footing it has gained would, of itself, without other 
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claims, entitle it to notice and inquiry. Let us 
now look a little more closely into the matter. 

The origin of homeopathy, it is pretty general- 
ly known, dates from the close of last century. 
Hahnemann, its founder, seems recognized by all 
parties as having been a man of large intellect, 
earnestly studious habits, and, by all accounts, em- 
phatically a truth-seeker. On his personal char- 
acter, and on the many high qualities attributed to 
him, we will not dwell; important as these were, 
and eminently qualifying him for the office of a 
reformer, we would not seek to ground any argu- 
ment thereon. Such arguments are in fact more 
popular than philosophic; it would be difficult to 
name any system of error which could not boast 
some great men. Homeopathists are unceasingly 
extolling the character of their founder, but we 
have no sympathy with their process of deification, 
and assuredly will not aid in it. We prefer 
waiving that point, and addressing ourselves di- 
rectly to the system, which, after all, must stand 
or fall by its own merits. This we shall endeavor 
to do in the briefest and simplest manner that the 
subject admits of. 

The essential characteristics of Hahnemann’s 
system may be reduced to four; of these four 
characteristics others are but the development. 

First.—It is (speaking properly) a system of 
symptom treatment. ‘To use his own words,* 
‘*for the physician the disease consists of the 
totality of the symptoms’’—‘ the collection of 
symptoms is the only guide to the choice of a 
remedy.’’ He deals less with causes than with 
effects—cares more for the ‘‘ what?’ than the 
‘““why?’’ The symptoms are not the disease, but 
they are, as it were, its voice; as it speaks, so he 
answers ; as it guides, so he follows. 

Secondly.—Hahnemann affirms that medicines 
tend to cure diseases similar to those they tend to 
produce—a principle which has long had a (lim- 
ited) practical acceptation in ordinary medical treat- 
ment—as bark in ague, and other familiar examples 
—but which has only been thoroughly systematized 
in the homeopathic school. 

Thirdly.—He enjoins the employment of a single 
medicine at a time; the effects—direct and relative 
—of a plurality being beyond our possible calcula- 
tion. 

Fourthly.—That such medicine be in such quan- 
tity only as shall not permanently affect the 
patient after the cure is accomplished.t In con- 
nexion with this we may remark, that he considers 
acure can only take place by the reaction of the 
vital force against the remedy employed ; conse- 
quently, severe medicines, pain, depletion—all that 
can weaken, he greatly deprecates. 

From these four principles is homeopathy devel- 
oped; other points, such as diet, infinitesimal 
doses, &c., should not be confounded with the 
above, which are binding on all conscientious 
homeeopathists, while their development is suscep- 
tible of, and receives, modification from different 
practitioners. 

Having thus stated the leading characteristics 
of homeopathy, we may as well notice some of the 
objections most frequently brought against it. In 
this we can hardly offer much novelty. Every 


* Organon. 

+ The usual homeopathic doses are too minute to dis- 
turb healthy functions ; it is only the morbid sensibility 
of disease that renders the system open to such action. 
Accordingly, in Hahnemann’s experiments on the healthy 
individual, medicine was employed in larger quantities. 





philosophic objection can have but its one philo- 
sophic answer ; where such are produceable, home- 
opathists have not been backward to produce them. 

o us, there appear difficulties yet to be solved; 
but on the other hand there are some objections so 
carelessly made, so frequently brought forward, and 
so uncandidly persisted in, that we cannot pass 
them over in silence, though on other grounds they 
would hardly deserve much notice. 

One grave error in the attacks on homeopathy is 
that of treating the infinitesimal doses as the essen- 
tial characteristic of the system. 

Now this is not the case. We know that every 
greater revolution brings in its train numerous lesser 
ones, which to many become the most important 
part of it, and are substituted for the primary aim 
and true essentials. For example, the object of the 
Reformation was not the destruction of images, but 
to a large party in this country that became the 
chief pursuit, and the name of iconoclast equivalent 
to that of reformer. Again, religion inculcates 
temperance, but temperance societies do not consti- 
tute religion. Temperance is Christian, but it is 
not Christianity. Such illustrations abound, and 
always will, for there is a certain class of minds 
apparently unable to discriminate between essen- 
tials and non-essentials. They have no sense of 
proportion, no perception of perspective ; the great 
and the little, the far and the near, are all one to 
them ; such minds are like the paintings on Chinese 
screens, where the man is as big as the house he is 
entering, and an obtrusive butterfly, in a supposed 
background, bigger than either. 

In the present case, what are the facts? The 
assertion is so far from the truth, that it appears 
Hahnemann had formed his theory for a length of 
time on his primary principles, (already stated,) 
ere he considered this reformation, as to amount of 
dose, necessary ; and even now, great differences 
exist among his disciples as to the strength of the 
doses to be employed. In Germany, homeopathic 
medicines are oftener given in larger quantities, 
that is, in appreciable doses; it is said with less 
successful results than among ourselves ; but as to 
this we are not prepared with any definite state- 
ment; nor is such in any degree requisite to our 
point, which is merely as we have stated, that the 
infinitesimal dose is no necessary constituent of 
homeopathy. 

This has been stated repeatedly, but apparently 
to little purpose; nor do we expect to be more 
fortunate than our predecessors, for the popular 
mis-statement affords shelter to a whole colony of 
jokelets, which must be all ceded, if the simple 
truth and justice of the assertion are to be attended 
to. A sacrifice like this we are not so unreasona- 
ble as to expect; and as such a treatment of such 
a subject can injure none but the perpetrators, we 
need not be very severe on this point; only, 
speaking esthetically, a little novelty of attack 
would now be a great relief. 

Again, we find that to some the fact that 
homeopathy is, as they remonstratively observe, 
‘a new thing—quite a new thing,”’ is conclusive. 
What shall we say to this! We will only remind 
them that every now-established truth has once 
been new to the world. We will not go back to 
the days of early Christianity, nor even dilate on 
the wrongs of Galileo, the ridicule showered on 
Columbus, or the profaneness attributed to Jenner, 
because these instances have been so often brought 
forward, that every one is tired of them (only it is 
a pity people should be tired of a truth, ere they 
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have benefited by its teachings.) We would 
merely maintain the obvious assertion, that novelty 
is not in itself ground for condemnation. Let 
any one, whose convictions on this point need deep- 
ening, just refer to the reception given in our coun- 
try and in our day, that is, within the last quarter 
of a century, to the subject of railways. Their 
proposed rates of speed, their magnitude of plan, 
their magnificence of disbursement, their expected 
returns were all treated as visionary, and met with 
the most bitter hostility from the narrow, and the 
calmest contempt from the liberal, that can well 
be conceived. Of a surety truth must be a foreign 
product, and must come from a far country, for we 
take good care it shall pay heavy import duties, 
ere it be suffered to circulate in this our lower 
world. 

Another objection brought against homeopathy 
is its apparent unreasonableness. Of this, those 
who have never studied the subject can hardly be 
constituted judges, nor by any should it be admit- 
ted as an a priori argument. In this case the ques- 
tion is not, do they, or we, or does any one, 
consider the means sufficient to the result pro- 
posed ; but, does the result substantiate the ade- 
quacy of the means? If we are to reject all that 
does not seem in accordance with what we already 
know, his majesty of Siam was not so far wrong 
when he pertinaciously repudiated the statement 
of the ‘‘ outside barbarians,’’ that water under cer- 
tain atmospheric conditions could become solid. 
Now, as his majesty had never beheld icicles, and 
ignored the joys of skating, some may consider 
that he displayed a judicious reserve and a dignified 
scepticism on the occasion. ‘The race of Siamese 
philosophers is not extinct ; but we trust that they at 
least do not preponderate amongst us. The attitude 
in which truth is to be successfully acquired is that 
of inquiry, not of assertion. Foregone conclusions 
are ruinous to investigation, and must be laid aside 
ere we can assume to be single-minded inquirers. 
The earnest mind finds modification of its opinions 
in every year’s teachings. Of late years science 
has made gigantic strides, as in geology, astronomy, 
chemistry, and why-not in other things? We 
must not be misled by the prestige attaching to 
great names of the past. We would give them all 
due reverence, but we would distinguish between 
the men and their work. A great man is a great 
man forever; the mind-scale remains, but the ra- 
ting, or value of the produce, alters. There is no 
sliding-seale for the mind; it keeps its permanent 
place in all ages; it is, in its way, complete: not 
so the value of mind product ; that is affected by 
what is to come afterwards. A great mind shall 
think greatly, and from the given premises justly ; 
but let future discoveries overturn those premises, 
and what becomes of the deduction? As we have 
said, the mind-rank remains, but its conclusions, 
its outward works, fall. It must ever be so, for 
incomplete data are only known to be incomplete 
by the accession of that light which makes their 
darkness visible. No century elapses without 
leaving science in a very different state to that in 
which it found it ; and in no science but medicine 
have we felt ourselves irrevocably pledged to the 
past. It is matter of notoriety how much reform 
has ever been opposed in medicine, and while 
enough alterations have been effected in its theory 
and practice to show that it can lay claim to no 
papal infallibility, no exemption from the universal 
law—progress,.or death—yet the spirit in which 
all such change has been met, affords a serious 





warning, and an impressive lesson to the present 
day. Tnmequiiets bring us their statements, and 
we content ourselves with crying ‘* Absurd.” 
‘« Inquire,” say they; “‘ By no means,” say we. 
‘‘ Examine ;” ‘‘ Not to be thought of.” ‘* Try it 
for yourselves ;’’ ‘* Do you mean to insult us?’’ 
Opinions that might fairly have weight if they were 
the result of earnest inquiry, are worse than value- 
less given as pre-judgments. We cannot have 
those who have never even been up to the starting- 
post, claiming to have reached the goal. 

Another objection, or rather opposition, raised 
is that the cures of homeopathy are effected 
through the imagination ; and people go on talk- 
ing of belief and unbelief, ‘‘ faith,” and ‘* want of 
faith,” as if they spoke of some mysterious abraca- 
dabra, some mystic incantation, which could only 
take effect upon the faithful. As to this imagina- 
tion hypothesis, it must surely have been.a lively 
one which originated it. Anything more unpre- 
tendingly simple never was propounded in medi- 
cine. hat the imagination can find to feed on 
in homeopathic globules, rather than in the potent 
pill-boxes, and many colored draughts of allopathy, 
we confess ourselves unable to discover. But it is 
something that the cures are admitted, and only 
the means questioned; while such a suggestion 
from the administrators of ‘‘ those precious sim- 
al Jaudanum and calomel, comes strangely. 

f imagination can cure disease, by all means let 
her work, and give her all the credit, but don’t 
give her the calomel, for you see she does not need 
it. If globules or bread pills suffice, anything 
more becomes superfluous cruelty. 

At any rate there is one class of patients who 
cannot well be supposed to be victimized by the 
freaks and vagaries of the imagination—that of 
young children, in the treatment of whom home- 
opathists have always laid claim to signal success. 
Let this be looked into. Ifcorrect, there is at once 
a moral gain in the absence of irritation and an- 
noyance, and consequent habits of peevishness, 
which we too often see superinduced in them under 
severe medical treatment. 

But, in fact, we suspect imagination has favored 
allopathic practice far more than the homeopathic 
may venture to expect. Many people like the 
formalities and etiquettes of invalidism, its fuss, 
and sympathy, and importance; and if they do 
not positively enjoy their miseries, they do most 
indubitably like something of excitement and out- 
ward appliance in getting out of them. We once 
heard an invalid lady gravely founding her distrust 
of the efficacy of homeopathy on the absence of 
all suffering. ‘* Why,’ said she, with the manner 
of one stating an unanswerable argument, ‘‘ I never 
should know I was really cured in that way.” 
We ventured with becoming diffidence to suggest 
that a fact of that kind might be allowed to speak 
for itself. ‘* No, no,’’ said she, with an air of log- 
ical acuteness, ‘‘ there is no satisfaction in that 
sort of thing.” 

We agree with her, that there is to the many so 
little satisfaction ‘‘ in that sort of thing,’’ that it is 
not calculated to attract. It is certain that, be ho- 
meeopathy true or be it false, it would be far more 
rapid in progress, find a far readier and more gen- 
eral acceptance, if it dealt more in tangibilities. 
Something refreshingly nauseous, re-assuringly 
unpalatable, would find more favor, absurd as the 
assertion may appear; for to many, in medicine as 
in morals, good is not good until it has been duly 
absinthiated. It is somewhat to the credit of ho- 
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meeopathists that they have so strictly abstained 
from playing into the popular weakness. To 
communicate something of color, taste, and sub- 
stance to their medicines would be the easiest 
thing in the world—but what then? 


And why should witless man so much mis-ween 
That nothing is but that which he hath seen ? * 


Glasses of what looks like pure water, and tiny 
boxes of fractional globules, may seem weak agents, 
but if the retreat of a malady is effected, and its re- 
turn prevented, then the absence of a more marked 
agency need not act more unfavorably on our seren- 
ity than the fact that we do not see the grass grow 
nor hear the snow fall. The effects may be grad- 
ual, and thus less striking, but they are so far in 
accordance with those of Nature, which does not 
generally work by convulsions. All of her more 
usual and most beneficent operations are silent, 
gradual and progressive. ‘To the same class of ob- 
jectors or demurrers belong those who would refer 
the cures of homeopathy to superior attention to 
minor rules, simplicity of diet, &c. If this be so, 
why was it not sooner found out and acted upon? 
How thankful we may be for the innovation ; but 
if diet can cure disease, what becomes of allopathy ? 

After all, let success be the test. To use the 
words of a German writer, though in a sense which 
he certainly never contemplated, ‘ Everything 
through which we are bettered is true.’””, Whether 
this test would prove favorable to homeopathy 
we cannot decide, nor are we solicitous to do so in 
this place. We have only entered on the subject 
as one belonging to our day, and which calls for 
investigation. We have no favor to one party 
more than the other, and have wished to show 
none, unless something of a desire to befriend the 
oppressed as ‘‘ oppressed,” rather than the op- 
> should be so construed. 


age as ‘‘ oppressor,’ 
e have sincerely desired to keep simply to the 
truth, and all we wish is the examination of the 


subject by competent inquirers. In objective sci- 


ence there is not the same ground, or shadow of | P® 


a ground for opposing inquiry, which some minds 
find for disliking its incursions into the regions of 
speculative philosophy. In science, inquiry and 
error must ever act antagonistically—one will and 
must extinguish the other. Errors in science, in 
their very nature, have a limited life. By allow- 
ing their free development we secure their remov- 
al; by suppressing it we prolong their existence, 
and cherish a vital energy which their natural 
growth would never have supplied. Let home- 
opathy be investigated in a spirit and manner suited 
to the subject. It may be a mixture of truth and 
error; if so, let us accept the good without caring 
whence it comes, and reject the evil in the same 
way ; or it may be a great truth, in which case 
let us have it by all means. Or, finally, it may be 
altogether erroneous; if so, in the name of com- 
mon sense, let that be made clear, and the whole 
concern swept into nonentity, to leave the path 
clear for something better. 





Tur Ricut Hon. Joun Witson Croker, once the 
hope of the old tory party, but more honorably known 
in letters, was born in the county of Galway, in 1780, 
but is of English descent. His father was surveyor- 
general in Ireland, and was a man of ability. The 
son was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was 


* Spenser. 





called to the bar in 1802, and, in 1807, having been 
retained as counsel at an election for Downpatrick, 
he was eventually returned as member for that 
borough, and from that time to the year 1832 sat in 
the House, representing for five years the University 
of Dublin. For one and twenty years, namely, from 
1809 to 1880, he held the office of Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; and in 1828 was sworn of the Privy 
Council. His industry, his boldness and acuteness 
in debate, combined with great power of ridicule and 
complete mastery of details, made him an invaluable 
member of his party, and marked him out for higher 
office in some future tory cabinet. It was, however, 
his misfortune, that his uncommon shrewdness failed 
to appreciate either the state of the nation or the true 
policy of Conservatism ; for, in the moment of the 
passing of the Reform Bill, he declared that ‘he 
would never sit in a reformed House of Commons ;’’ 
and from that time he has been politically defunct. 
His literary career presents him in a more pleasing 
aspect. His first publication, a volume called ‘* Fa- 
miliar Epistles to Frederick E. Jones, Esq.,’’ gave 
earnest of the then power of sarcasm which marked 
his more mature productions. It was succeeded by a 
short pamphlet, which, under the title of ‘* An Inter- 
cepted Letter from Canton,’’ gave a satirical picture 
of the City of Dublin. His next efforts were, ‘‘ Songs 
of Trafalgar ;’’ ‘‘ The Battle of Talavera ;’’ a ‘‘ Sketch 
of Ireland, Past and Present ;’’ ‘‘ Letters on the 
Naval War with America ;’’ ‘‘ Stories from the His- 
tory of England, for Children,’’ the model (as Sir 
Walter Scott states in his preface) of the ‘‘ Tales of a 
Grandfather ;’’ ‘‘ Reply to the Letters of Malachi 
Malagrowther ;’’ ‘‘ The Suffolk Papers ;”’ ‘* Military 
Events of the French Revolution of 1830 ;’’ ao trans- 
lation of ‘* Bassompierre’s Embassy to England ;’’ 
an edited version of the ‘*‘ Letters of Lady Hervey,”’ 
and of Lord Hervey’s ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Reign of 
George the Second ;’’ and an annotated edition of 
** Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’? Croker’s successful 
parliamentary and official career brought him into 
intimacy with the most distinguished literary lights 
of the day; and in 1809, in conjunction with Scott 
and Canning, he started the Quarterly Review, 
which has ever since owed some of its most vigorous 
pers to his pen. His ‘* Boswell’’ was hailed as a 
truly valuable contribution to the literature of our 
country, and raised great expectations of the fruit of 
its author’s future leisure ; it might, however, have 
been written by an industrious man with a tithe of 
Croker’s ability. He was once asked at a party by a 
blue-stocking countess, if he had brought out any 
new work ; ‘* Nothing,’’ he replied, ** since the last 
Mutiny Act.’? It is now twenty years since the 
world received any gift from his pen more important 
than articles in the Quarterly Review, which seem 
likely to contain all the observations he desires to 
make on the history of his own time.—.Men of the 
Time. 





M. Guizor’s Lire or CromweEtt.—It was stated by 
M. Guizot, during his interview with the President of 
the French Republic, that he was engaged in writing 
the history of the government of Cromwell. 
Guizot added, that on the two occasions of his resi- 
dence in England, in 1840 as ambassador, and in 
1848 as an exile, he had collected documents and 
other materials of the greatest importance relative to 
that period, and which had as yet never been made 

ublic ; that those documents had been intrusted to 

im by the descendants of the historical personages 
who were contemporaries of Cromwell, both partisans 
and adversaries ; that he was indebted to the kind- 
ness of the actual ——— of those papers for the 
communication of the archives of their families ; and 
that in other respects he had been enabled to collect 
materials of great value, which threw new light on 
that period of the history of England. . 
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From the Examiner. 


LECTURES TO WORKING MEN AT THE MUSEUM 
OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


Tue able and persevering director of the ‘‘ Muse- 
um of Practical Geology,” Sir Henry De La Beche, 
has determined to make the establishment practical 
in the best sense, and is succeeding to’ a marvel. 
Among other means of turning to good purpose the 
splendid contents of the Museum, there is just now 
under delivery a course of lectures to artisans, in 
illustration of them. It consists of six lectures at 
the cost of a registration fee of 62. In other words, 
fellows of the Royal Society, and such fellows, too, 
as a Playfair and a Forbes, are now delivering 
courses of lectures on the terms of a penny a lec- 
ture! The subject may be mentioned as proof 
of the discernment of those who have made the 
selection. Among them we find ‘‘ Glass and its 
composition ;”’ ‘* Why fossils are collected and ex- 
hibited explained ;” “‘ Photography and its appli- 
cations ;”’ ‘*On the utility of geological maps ;”’ 
** On the mode of occurrence of metals in nature ;”’ 
and ‘‘ On iron.’? Working men, including fore- 
men, but not masters, are admissible. 

The applications for admission were so numerous 
after the first announcement of the lectures as to 
render it necessary to advertise in the journals that 
the theatre could accommodate no more than 500, 
and that a’second course would be delivered after 
Easter to meet the wishes of those who were dis- 
appointed. The full number of five hundred has 
attended the two lectures already delivered. We 
had not the good fortune to hear the able lecture of 
Professor Playfair, but Professor Forbes appeared 





to us eminently successful in popularizing his sub- 
ject and adapting it to an audience so attentive, in- 
telligent, and respectable, that we felt proud of the 
class of our countrymen that composed it, and 
thoroughly satisfied that no other country or age 
could have brought together such an assemblage of 
skill, ingenuity, and resolute industry. By speci- 
mens and diagrams the lecturer told the story of the 
various epochs of organized life, from its rudest 
forms in the deepest buried or Silurian formation, 
up to the existing races of animal and vegetable life, 
including the last and highest creation of nature on 
the present surface of the earth—man himself. 
Wonderful, indeed, is this true history which modern 
science has disclosed, far more surprising than any- 
thing poet or romancer has feigned—that at least 
six creations of organized life lie buried in the 
bowels of the earth. No part of Professor Forbes’ 
lecture, let us add, seemed to us more successful 
than the skilful manner in which he explained and 
justified the use of the technical language of the 
Columbus and Newton of natural history— Linneus, 
including even the prefererice of a dead tongue to 
the vernacular, by which the knowledge and classi- 
fication of an essay are comprised in a couple of 
words. In Professor Forbes’ discourse, however, 
there was no abuse of such language. Wherever 
practicable, he gave things their popular names ; an 
oyster was an oyster and a lizard a lizard, without 
being latinized. 

We earnestly trust that these lectures will be 
persevered in, for it is certain that those who listen 
to them with such marked and thoughtful attention 
must, of necessity, be improved both in knowledge 
and self-respect. 





MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
BOOK X.—INITIAL CHAPTER. 


Ir is observed by a very pleasant writer—read 
now-a-days only by the brave pertinacious few who 
still struggle hard to rescue from the House of Pluto 
the souls of departed authors, jostled and chased as 
those souls are by the noisy footsteps of the living 
—it is observed by the admirable Charron, that 
‘¢ judgment and wisdom is not only the best, but 
the happiest portion God Almighty hath distributed 
amongst men ; for though this distribution be made 
with a very uneven hand, yet nobody thinks him- 
self stinted or ill-dealt with, but he that hath never 
so little is contented in this respect.’’* 

And, certainly, the present narrative may serve 
in notable illustration of the remark so drily made 
by the witty and wise preacher. For whether our 
friend Riccabocca deduce theories for daily life from 
the great folio of Machiavel; or that promising 
young gentleman, Mr. Randal Leslie, interpret the 
power of knowledge into the art of being too know- 
ing for dull honest folks tocope with him ; or acute 
Dick Avenel push his way up the social ascent with 
a blow for those before, and a kick for those behind 
him, after the approved fashion of your strong New 
Man; or Baron Love—thet cynical impersonation 
of Gold—compare himself to the Magnetic Rock in 
the Arabian tale, to which the nails in every ship 
that approaches the influence of the loadstone fly 


* Translation of Charron on Wisdom. By G. Stanhope, 
D.D., late dean of Canterbury, (1729.) A translation 
remarkable for ease, vigor, and (despite that contempt for 
the strict rules of grammar, which was common enough 
amongst writers at the commencement of the last century) 
for the idiomatic raciness of its English. 





from the planks, and a shipwreck per day adds its 
waifs to the Rock ; questionless, at least, it is, that 
each of those personages believed that Providence 
had bestowed on him an elder son’s inheritance of 
wisdom. Nor, were we to glance towards the 
obscurer paths of life, should we find good Parson 
Dale deem himself worse off than the rest of the 
world in this precious commodity—as, indeed, he 
had signally evinced of late in that shrewd guess of 
his touching Professor Moss :—even plain Squire 
Hazeldean took it for granted that he could teach 
Audley Egerton a thing or two worth knowing in 
politics ; Mr. Stirn thought that there was no branch 
of useful lore on which he could not instruct the 
squire ; and Sprott, the tinker, with his bag full 
of tracts and lucifer matches, regarded the whole 
framework of modern society, from a rick to a con- 
stitution, with the profound disdain of a revolution- 
ary philosopher. Considering that every individual 
thus brings into the stock of the world so vast a 
share of intelligence, it cannot but excite our wonder 
to find that Oxenstiern is popularly held to be right 
when he said, ‘‘ See, my son, how little wisdom it 
requires to govern states ;’’—that is, men! That 
so many millions of persons, each with a profound 
assurance that he is possessed of an exalted sagaci- 
ty, should concur in the ascendency of a few infe- 
rior intellects, according to a few stupid, prosy, 
matter-of-fact rules as old as the hills, is a phe- 
nomenon very discreditable to the spirit and energy 
of the aggregate human species! It creates no 
surprise that one sensible watch-dog should control 
the movements of a flock of silly grass-eating sheep ; 
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but that two or three silly grass-eating sheep should 
give the law to whole flocks of such mighty sensible 
watch-dogs, Diavolo! Dr. Riccabocca, explain that 
if you can! And wonderfully strange it is, that 
notwithstanding all the march of enlightenment, 
notwithstanding our progressive discoveries in the 
laws of nature—our railways, steam-engines, 
animal magnetism, and electro-biology—we have 
never made any improvement that is generally ac- 
knowledged, since men ceased to be troglodytes 
and nomads, in the old-fashioned gamut of flats and 
sharps, which attunes into irregular social jog-trot 
all the generations that pass from the cradle to the 
grave :—still, ‘* the desire for something we have 
not’’ impels all the energies that keep us in move- 
ment, for good or for ill, according to the checks 
or the directions of each favorite desire. 

A friend of mine once said to a millionnaire, whom 
he saw forever engaged in making money which he 
never seemed to have any pleasure in spending, 
“ Pray, Mr. ——, will you answer me one question : 
You are said to have two millions, and you spend 
£600 a-year. In order to rest and enjoy, what will 
content you?” 

‘¢ A little more,’’ answered the millionnaire. That 
** little more’”’ is the mainspring of civilization. 
Nobody ever gets it! 

*¢ Philus,’’ saith a Latin writer, ‘‘ was not so rich 
as Lelius; Lelius was not so rich as Scipio; 
Scipio was not so rich as Crassus; and Crassus 
was not so rich—as he wished to be!”’ If John 
Bull were once contented, Manchester might shut 
up its mills. It is the *‘ little more” that makes a 
mere trifle of the national debt !—Long life to it! 

Still, mend our law-books as we will, one is 
forced to confess that knaves are often seen in fine 
linen, and honest men in the most shabby old rags ; 
and still, notwithstanding the exceptions, knavery 
is a very hazardous game; and honesty, on the 
whole, by far the best policy. Still, most of the 
Ten Commandments remain at the core of all the 
Pandects and Institutes that keep our hands off our 
neighbors’ throats, wives, and pockets ; still, every 
year shows that the Parson’s maxim—non quieta 
movere—is as prudent for the health of communities 
as when Apollo recommended his votaries not to 
rake up a fever by stirring the Lake Camarina; 
still people, thank Heaven, decline to reside in 
parallelograms ; and the surest token that we live 
under a free government is, when we are governed 
by persons whom we have a full right to imply, by 
our censure and ridicule, are blockheads compared 
toourselves! Stop that delightful privilege, and, 
by Jove! sir, there is neither pleasure nor honor 
in being governed at all! You might as well be—a 
Frenchman ! 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue Italian and his friend are closeted together. 

** And why have you left your home in shire? 
and why this new change of name ?”’ 

** Peschiera is in England.”’ 

*¢ 7 know it.” 

** And bent on discovering me ; and, it is said, of 
stealing from me my child.”’ 

** He has had the assurance to lay wagers that 
he will win the hand of your heiress. I know that 
too; and therefore I have come to England—first to 
baffle his design—for I do not think your fears ex- 
aggerated—and next to learn from you how to 
follow up a clue which, unless I am too sanguine, 
may lead to his ruin, and your unconditional res- 
toration. Listentome. You are aware that, after 





the skirmish with Peschiera’s armed hirelings sent 
in search of you, I received a polite message from 
the Austrian government, requesting me to leave its 
Italian domains. Now, as] hold it the obvious duty 
of any foreigner, admitted to the hospitality of a 
state, to refrain from all participation in its civil 
disturbances, so I thought my honor assailed at this 
intimation, and went at once to Vienna to explain 
tothe minister there, (to whom I was personally 
known,) that though I had, as became man to man, 
aided to protect a refugee, who had taken shelter 
under my roof, from the infuriated soldiers at the 
command of his private foe, I had not only not 
shared in any attempt at revolt, but dissuaded, 
as far as I could, my Italian friends from their en- 
terprise ; and that because, without discussing its 
merits, I believed, as a military man and a cool 
spectator, the enterprise could only terminate in 
fruitless bloodshed. I was enabled to establish my 
explanation by satisfactory proof ; and my acquaint- 
ance with the minister assumed something of the 
character of friendship. I was then ina position to 
advocate your cause, and to state your original re- 
luctance to enter into the plots of the insurgents. 
I admitted freely that you had such natural desire 
for the independence of your native land, that, had 
the standard of Italy been boldly hoisted by its le- 
gitimate chiefs, or at the common uprising of its 
whole people, you would have been found in the 
van, amidst the ranks of your countrymen; but I 
maintained that you would never have shared in a 
conspiracy frantic in itself, and defiled by the law- 
less schemes and sordid ambition of its main pro- 
jectors, had you not been betrayed and decoyed into 
it by the misrepresentations and domestic treachery 
of your kinsman—the very man who denounced 
you. Unfortunately, of this statement I had no 
proof but your own word. I made, however, so 
far an impression in your favor, and, it may be, 
against the traitor, that your property was not con- 
fiscated to the state, nor handed over, upon the plea 
of your civil death, to your kinsman.” 

** How !—I do not understand. Peschiera has 
the property?” 

‘* He holds the revenues but of one half upon 
pleasure, and they would be withdrawn, could I 
succeed in establishing the case that exists against 
him. I was forbidden before to mention this to 
you; the minister, not inexcusably, submitted you 
to the probation of unconditional exile. Your 
grace might depend upon your own forbearance 
from farther conspiracies—forgive the word. I 
need not say I was permitted to return to Lombardy. 
I found, on my arrival, that—that your unhappy 
wife had been to my house, and exhibited great 
despair at hearing of my departure.”’ 

Riccabocca knit his dark brows, and breathed 
hard. 

‘*T did not judge it necessary to acquaint you 
with this circumstance, nor did it much affect me. 
I believed in her guilt—and what could now avail 
her remorse, if remorse she felt? Shortly afterwards 
I heard that she was no more.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ muttered Riccabocca, ‘‘ she died in the 
same year that I left Italy. It must be a strong 
reason that can excuse a friend for reminding me 
even that she once lived !”” 

‘* T come at once to that reason,”’ said L’Estrange 
gently. ‘* This autumn I was roaming through 
Switzerland, and, in one of my pedestrian excur- 
sions amidst the mountains, I met with an accident 
which confined me for some days toa sofa at a little 





inn in an obscure village. My hostess was an Ital- 
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ian; and, as I had left my servant at a town at 
some distance, I required her attention till I could 
write to him to come to me. I was thankful for 
her cares, and amused by her Italian babble. We 
became very good friends. She told me she had 
been servant to a lady of great rank, who had died 
in Switzerland; and that, being enriched by the 
generosity of her mistress, she had married a Swiss 
innkeeper, and his people had become hers. My 
servant arrived, and my hostess learned my name, 
which she did not know before. She came into my 
room greatly agitated. In brief, this woman had 
been servant to your wife. She had accompanied 
her to my villa, and known of her anxiety to see 
me, as your friend. The government had assigned 
to your wife your palace at Milan, with a competent 
income. She had refused to acceptofeither. Fail- 
ing to see me, she had set off towards England, 
resolved upon seeing yourself; for the journals had 
stated that to England you had escaped.” 

‘* She dared !—shameless! And see, but a mo- 
ment before, I had forgotten all but her grave in a 
foreign soil—and these tears had forgiven her,”’ 
murmured the Italian. 

*¢ Let them forgive her still,’’-said Harley, with 
all his exquisite sweetness of look and tone. ‘I 
resume. On entering Switzerland, your wife’s 
health, which you know was always delicate, gave 
way. To fatigue and anxiety succeeded fever, and 
delirium ensued. She had taken with her but this 
one female attendant—the sole one she could trust 
—on leaving home. She suspected Peschiera to 
have bribed her household. In the presence of this 
woman she raved of her innocence—in accents of 
terror and aversion, denounced your kinsman—and 
called on you to vindicate her name and your 
own.” 

‘‘Ravings indeed! Poor Pavlina!” groaned 
Riccabocca, covering his face with both hands. 

‘¢ But in her delirium there were lucid intervals. 
In one of these she rose, in spite of all her servants 
eduld do to restrain her, took from her desk several 
letters, and reading them over exclaimed piteously, 
‘But how to get them to him !—whom to trust? 
And his friend is gone!’ Then an idea seemed 
suddenly to flash upon her, for she uttered a joyous 
exclamation, sat down, and wrote long and rapidly ; 
enclosed what she wrote, with all the letters, in 
one packet, which she sealed carefully, and bade 
her servant carry to the post, with many injunctions 
to take it with her own hand, and pay the charge 
on it. ‘ For, oh!’ said she, (I repeat the words as 
my informant told them to me)— for, oh! this is 
my sole chance to prove to my husband that, 
though I have erred, 1 am not the guilty thing he 
believes me; the sole chance too, to redeem my 
error, and restore, perhaps, to my husband his 
country, to my child her heritage.’ The servant 
took the letter to the post ; and when she returned, 
her lady was asleep, with a smile upon her face. 
But from that sleep she woke again delirious, and 
before the next morning her soul had fled.’ 
Here Riccabocca lifted one hand from his face, and 
grasped Harley’s arm, as if mutely beseeching him 
to pause. The heart of the man struggled hard 
with his pride and his philosophy; and it was 
long before Harley could lead him to regard the 
worldly prospects which this last communication 
from his wife might open to his ruined fortunes. 
Not, indeed, ti]l Riccabocca had persuaded himself, 
and half persuaded Harley, (for strong, indeed, was 
all presumption of guilt against the dead,) that his 
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wife’s protestations of innocence from all but error. 
had been but ravings. 

‘* Be this as it may,”’ said Harley, “ there seems 
every reason to suppose that the letters enclosed 
were Peschiera’s correspondence, and that, if so, 
these would establish the proof of his influence 
over your wife, and of his perfidious machinations 
against yourself. I resolved, before coming hither, 
to go round by Vienna. There I heard with dis- 
may that Peschiera had not only obtained the 
imperial sanction to demand your daughter’s hand, 
but had boasted to his profligate circle that he 
should succeed ; and he was actually on his road to 
England. I saw at once that could this design, by 
any fraud or artifice, be successful with Violante, 
(for of your consent, I need not say, I did not 
dream,) the discovery of this packet, whatever its 
contents, would be useless; his end would be 
secured. I saw also that his success would suffice 
forever to clear his name; for his success must 
imply your consent, (it would be to disgrace your 
daughter, to assert that she had married without 
it,) and your consent would be his acquittal. I 
saw, too, with alarm, that to all means for the 
accomplishment of his project he would be urged 
by despair ; for his debts are great, and his charac- 
ter nothing but new wealth can support. I knew . 
that he was able, bold, determined, and that he had 
taken with him a large supply of money, borrowed 
upon usury ;—in a word, i trembled for you both. 
Ihave now seen your daughter, and I tremble no 
more. Accomplished seducer as Peschiera boasts 
himself, the first look upon her face, so sweet yet 
so noble, convinced me that she is proof against a 
legion of Peschieras. Now, then, return we to 
this all-important subject—to this packet. It never 
reached you. Long years have passed since then. 
Does it exist stillt Into whose hands would it 
have fallen? Try to summon up all your recollec- 
tions. The servant could not‘remember the name 
of the person to whom it was addressed ; she only 
insisted that the name began with a B, that it was 
directed to England, and that to England she 
accordingly paid the postage. Whom, then, with 
a name that begins with B, or (in case the servant's 
memory here mislead her) whom did you or your 
wife know, during your visit to England, with suf- 
ficient intimacy to make it probable that she would 
select such a person for her-confidant ?”’ 

‘*T cannot conceive,’’ said Riccabocca, shaking 
his head. ‘* We came to England shortly after 
our marriage. Paulina was affected by the climate. 
She spoke not a word of English, and, indeed, not 
even French as might have been expected from her 
birth, for her father was poor, and thoroughly 
Italian. She refused all society. I went, it is 
true, somewhat into the London world—enough to 
induce me to shrink from the contrast that my 
second visit as a beggared refugee would have 
made to the wegen met with on my first—but I 
formed no intimate friendships. I recall no one 
whom she could have written to as intimate with 
me.”” 

‘* But,’’ persisted Harley, “ think again. Was 
there no lady well acquainted with Italian, and 
with whom, perhaps, for that very reason, your wife 
became familiar ?’’ 

‘¢ Ah, it is true. There was one old lady of 
retired habits, but who had been much in Italy. 
Lady—Lady—I remember—Lady Jane Horton.” 

‘* Horton—Lady Jane!”? exclaimed Harley ; 
‘‘again! thrice in one day—is this wound never 
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to scar overt’? Then noting Riccabocca’s look 
of surprise, he said, “‘ Excuse me, my friend ; I 
listen to you with renewed interest. Lady Jane 
wasa distant relation of my own; she judged me, 
perhaps, harshly—and I have some painful associa- 
tions with her name; but she was a woman of 
many virtues. Your wife knew her?” 

‘* Not, however, intimately—still, better than any 
one else in London. But Paulina would not have 
written to her ; she knew that Lady Jane had died 
shortly after her own departure from England. I 
myself was summoned back to Italy on pressing 
business ; she was too unwell to journey with me 
as rapidly as I was obliged to travel; indeed, 
illness detained her several weeks in England. In 
this interval she might have made acquaintances. 
Ah, nowI see! I guess. You say the name began 
with B. Paulina, in my absence, engaged a com- 

anion ; it was at my suggestion—a Mrs. Bertram. 
This lady accompanied her abroad. Paulina 
became excessively attached to her, she knew 
Italian so well. Mrs. Bertram left her on the road, 
and returned to England, for some private affairs of 
herown. I forget why or wherefore ; if, indeed, I 
ever asked or learned. Paulina missed her sadly, 
often talked of her, wondered why she never heard 
from her. No doubt it was to this Mrs. Bertram 
that she wrote !”’ 

‘* And you don’t know the lady’s friends or 
address ?”” 

“No.” 

‘* Nor who recommended her to your wife?” 

“Ne.” 

‘* Probably Lady Jane Horton ?”’ 

‘Tt may be so. Very likely.” 

‘*T will follow up this track, slight as it is.” 

‘* But if Mrs. Bertram received the communica- 
tion, how comes it that it never reached—O, fool 
that I am, how should it! I, who guarded so 
carefully my incognito !”’ 

‘‘True. This your wife could not foresee ; she 
would naturally imagine that your residence in 
England would be easily discovered. But many 
years must have passed since your wife lost sight 
of this Mrs. Bertram, if their acquaintance was 
made so soon after your marriage ; and now it isa 
long time to retrace—long before even your Vio- 
lante -was born.” 

‘** Alas! yes. I lost two fair sons jn the interval. 
Violante was born to me as the child of sorrow.” 

‘* And to make sorrow lovely! how beautiful 
she is !”’ 

The father smiled proudly. 

‘* Where, in the loftiest houses of Europe, find 
a husband worthy of such a prize?” 

‘* You forget that I am still an exile—she still 
dowerless. You forget that I am pursued by Pes- 
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**Did he? O, pooh! excuse him. It was but 
his natural wish to seem ignorant of all about me. 
He did not know enough of my intimacy with you 
to betray my secret.’ 

** But he knew enough of it—must have known 
enough, to have made it right that he should tell 
you I was in England. He does not seem to have 
done so.”’ 

** No—that is strange—yet scarcely strange ; 
for, when we last met, his head was full of other 
things—love and marriage. Basta! youth will be 
youth.” 

‘*He has no youth left in him!’’ exclaimed 
Harley, passionately. ‘‘I doubt if he ever had 
any. He is one of those men who come into the 
world with the pulse of a centenarian. You and 
I never shall be as old—as he was in long-clothes. 
Ah, you may laugh; but I am never wrong in my 
instincts. 1 disliked him at the first—his eye, 
his smile, his voice, his very footstep. It is mad- 
ness in you to countenance such a marriage ; it 
may destroy all chance of your restoration.”’ 

** Better that than infringe my word once 
passed.’’ 

‘** No, no,” exclaimed Harley; ‘* your word is 
not passed—it shall not be passed. Nay, never 
look so piteously at me. At all events, pause till 
we know more of this young man. If he be 
worthy of her without a dower, why, then let him 
lose you your heritage. I should have no more to 
sa ne 

‘* But why lose me my heritage?” 

** Do you think the Austrian government would 
suffer your estates to pass to this English jacka- 
napes, a clerk in a public office? OO, sage in 
theory, why are you such a simpleton in action ?”’ 

Nothing moved by this taunt, Riccaboeca rubbed 
his hands, and then stretched them comfortably 
over the fire. 

‘*My friend,” said he, ‘‘the heritage would 
pass to my son—a dowry only goes to the daughter. 
‘* But you have no son.” e 

**Hush! Iam going to have one; my Jemima 
informed me of it yesterday morning ; and it was 
upon that information that I resolved to speak to 
Leslie. Am Ia simpleton now ?” 

‘*Going to have a son,’ repeated Harley, 
looking very bewildered ; ‘‘ how do you know it 
is to be a son ?”’ 

‘* Physiologists are agreed,” said the sage pos- 
itively, ‘‘ that where the husband is much older 
than the wife, and there has been a long interval 
without children before she condescends to inerease 
the population of the world—she (that is, it is at 
least as nine to four)—she brings into the world a 
male. I consider that point, therefore, as settled, 
according to the calculations of statistics and the 


chiera; that I would rather see her a beggar’s! researches of naturalists.”’ 


wife—than—Pah, the very thought maddens me, 
it is so foul. Corpo di Bacco! I have been glad 
to find her a husband already.’’ 

** Already! 
truly ?”’ 

** What young man?” 

** Randal Leslie. How! You know him?’ 
Here a brief explanation followed. Harley heard 
with attentive ear, and marked vexation, the par- 
ticulars of Riccabocca’s connection and implied 
engagement with Leslie. . 

‘**There is something very suspicious to me in 
all this,’’ said he. ‘‘ Why should this young man 
have so sounded me as to Violante’s chance of 
losing fortune if she married an Englishman ?”’ 


| 





Harley could not help laughing, though he was 
still angry and disturbed. 
‘*The same .man as ever; always the fool of 


Then that young man spoke) philosophy.” 


** Cospetto!’’ said Riccabocea. ‘I am rather 
the philosopher of fools. And, talking of that, 
shall I present you to my Jemima ?”’ 

** Yes; but in turn I must present you to one 
who remembers with gratitude your kindness, and 
whom your philosophy, for a wonder, has not 
ruined. Some time or other you must explain 
that to me. Excuse me for a moment ; I will go 
for him.”’ 

“ For him ;—for whom? In my position I must 
be cautious ; and—’’ 
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**] will answer for his faith and discretion. 
Meanwhile, order dinner, and let me and my friend 
stay to share it.’’ 

“ Dinnert Corpo di Bacco !—not that Bacchus 
can help us here. What will Jemima say ?”’ 

‘* Henpecked man, settle that with your connu- 
bial tyrant. But dinner it must be.”’ 

I leave the reader to imagine the delight of Leon- 
ard at seeing once more Riccabocca unchanged, 
and Violante so improved ; and the kind Jemima, 
too. And their wonder at him and his history, 
his books and his fame. He narrated his struggles 
and adventures with a simplicity that removed 
from a story so personal the character of egotism. 
But when he came to speak of Helen, he was 
brief and reserved. 

Violante would have questioned more closely ; 
but, to Leonard’s relief, Harley interposed. 

** You shall see her whom he speaks of, before 
long, and question her yourself.” 

With these words, Harley turned the young 
man’s narrative into new directions ; and Leonard’s 
words again flowed freely. Thus the evening 
passed away happily to all save Riccabocca. But 
the thought of his dead wife rose ever and anon 
before him; and yet when it did, and became too 
painful, he crept nearer to Jemima, and looked in 
her simple face, and pressed her cordial hand. 
And yet the monster had implied to Harley that 
his comforter was a fool—so she was, to love so 
contemptible’ a slanderer of herself, and her sex. 

Violante was in a state of blissful excitement ; 
she could not analyze her own joy. But her con- 
versation was chiefly with Leonard ; and the most 
silent of all was Harley. He sat listening to 
Leonard’s warm, yet unpretending eloquence— 
that eloquence which flows so naturally from 
genius, when thoroughly at its ease, and not 
chilled back on itself by hard unsympathizing 
hearers—listened, yet more charmed, to the senti- 
ments less profound, yet no less earnest—senti- 
ments so feminine, yet so noble, with which Vio- 
lante’s fresh virgin heart responded to the poet’s 
kindling soul. Those sentiments of hers were so 
unlike all he heard in the common world—so akin 
to himself in his gone youth! Occasionally—at 
some high thought of her own, or some lofty line 
from Italian song, that she cited with lighted eyes, 
and in melodious accents—occasionally he reared 
his knightly head, and his lip quivered, as if he 
had heard the sound of a trumpet. The inertness 
of long years was shaken. The Heroic, that lay 
deep beneath all the humors of his temperament, 
was reached, appealed to ; and stirred within him, 
rousing up ail the bright associations connected 
with it, and long dormant. When he rose to take 
leave, surprised at the lateness of the hour, Harley 
said, in a tone that bespoke the sincerity of the 
compliment, ‘‘ I thank you for the happiest hours I 
have known for years.’’ His eye dwelt on Violante 
as he spoke. But timidity returned to her with-his 
words—at his look ; and it wasno longer the inspired 
muse, but the bashful girl that stood before him. 

** And when shall I see you again?’’ asked 
Riccabocca disconsolately, following his guest to 
the door. 

** When? Why, ofcourse, to-morrow. Adieu! 
my friend. No wonder you have borne your exile 
so patiently—with such a child !”’ 

e took Leonard’s arm, and walked with him 
to the inn where he had left his horse. Leonard 
= of Violante with enthusiasm. Harley was 
silent. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next day a somewhat old-fashioned, but 
exceedingly patrician, equipage stopped at Ricca- 
bocca’s garden-gate. Giacomo, who, from a bed- 
room window, had caught sight of it winding 
towards the house, was seized with undefinable 
terror when he beheld it pause before their walls, 
and heard the shrill summons at the portal. He 
tushed into his master’s presence, and implored 
him not to stir—not to allow any one to give 
ingress to the enemies the machine might disgorge. 
‘*T have heard,” said he, ‘* how a town in Italy— 
I think it was Bologna—was once taken and given 
to the sword, by incautiously admitting a wooden 
horse, full of the troops of Barbarossa, and all 
manner of bombs and Congreve rockets.”’ 

‘* The story is differently told in Virgil,’’ quoth 
Riccabocca, peeping out of the window. ‘ Never- 
Ftheless, the machine looks very large and suspi- 
cious ; unloose Pompey !” 

‘* Father,”’ said Violante, coloring, ‘it is your 
friend, Lord L’Estrange ; I hear his voice.” 

** Are you sure?” 

*‘ Quite. How can I be mistaken?’’ 

“Go, then, Giacomo; but take Pompey with 
thee—and give the alarm, if we are deceived.” 

But Violante was right; and in a few moments 
Lord L’Estrange was seen walking up the garden, 
and giving the arm to two ladies. 

‘* Ah,” said Riccabocea, composing his dress- 
ing-tobe around him, ‘* go, my child, and summon 
Jemima. Man to man; but for Heaven’s sake, 
woman to woman.”’ 

Harley had brought his mother and Helen, in 
compliment to the ladies of his friend’s household. 

The proud countess knew that she was in the 
presence of adversity, and her salute to Riccabocca 
was only Jess respectful than that with which she 
would have rendered homage to her sovereign. 
But Riccabocca, always gallant to the sex that he: 
pretended to despise, was not to be outdone in. 
ceremony ; and the bow which replied to the curt- 
sey would have edified the rising generation, and 
delighted such surviving relics of the old court 
breeding as may linger yet amidst the gloomy pomp 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. These dues paid 
to etiquette, the countess briefly introduced Helen, 
as Miss Digby, and seated herself near the exile. 
In a few moments the two elder personages became 
quite at home with each other; and really, per- 
haps, Riccabocca had never, since we have known 
him, showed to such advantage as by the side of 
his polished, but somewhat formal visitor. Both 
had lived so little with our modern, ill-bred age ! 
They took out their manners of a former race, 
with a sort of pride in airing once more such fine 
lace and superb brocade. Riccabocca gave truce 
to the shrewd but homely wisdom of his proverbs 
—perhaps he remembered that Lord Chesterfield 
denounces proverbs as vulgar ;—and gaunt though 
his figure, and far from elegant though his dress- 
ing-robe, there was that about him which spoke 
undeniably of the grand seigneur—of one to whom 
a Marquis de Dangeau would have offered a fau- 
teuil by the side of the Rohans and Montmorencies. 

Meanwhile Helen and Harley seated themselves 
a little apart, and were both silent—the first, from 
timidity ; the second, from abstraction. At length 
the door opened, and Harley suddenly sprang to 
his feet—Violante and Jemima entered. Lady 





. Lansmere’s eyes first rested on the daughter, and 
she could scarcely refrain from an. exclamation of 
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admiring surprise; but then, when she caught 
sight of Mrs. Riccabocca’s somewhat humble, yet 
not obsequious, mien—looking a little shy, a little 
homely, yet still thoroughly a gentlewoman, (though 
of your plain rural kind of that genus)—she turned 
from the daughter, and with the savoir vivre of the 
fine old school, paid her first respects to the wife; 
respects literally, for her manner implied respect— 
but it was more kind, simple, and cordial than the 
respect she had shown to Riccabocca ;—as the 
sage himself had said, here ‘‘it was woman to 
woman.”’ And then she took Violante’s hand in 
both hers, and gazed on her as if she could not 
resist the pleasure of contemplating so much beau- 
ty. ‘* Myson,” she said sofily, and with a half 
sigh—*‘ my son in vain told me not to be surprised. 
This is the first time I have ever known reality 
exceed description !”” 

Violante’s blush here made her still more beau- 
tiful; and, as the countess returned to Riccabocea, 
she stole gently to Helen’s side. 

‘Miss Digby, my ward,’ said Harley, point- 
edly, observing that his mother had neglected her 
duty of presenting Helen to the ladies. He then 
reseated himself, and conversed with Mrs. Ricca- 
bocea; but his bright, quick eye glanced ever at 
the two girls. They were about the same age— 
and youth was all that, to the superficial eye, they 
seemed to have in common. A greater contrast 
could not well be conceived ; and, what is strange, 
both gained by it. Violante’s brilliant loveliness 
seemed yet more dazzling, and Helen’s fair, gentle 
face yet more winning. Neither had mixed much 
with girls of her own age ; each took to the other 
at first sight. Violante, as the less shy, began the 
conversation. 

*¢ You are his ward—Lord L’Estrange’s?”’ 

“re.” 

‘* Perhaps you came with him from Italy?’ 

** No, not exactly. But I have been in Italy for 
some years.” 

‘Ah! you regret—nay, I am foolish—you re- 
turn to your native land. But the skies in Italy 
are so blue—here it seems as if nature wanted 
colors.”’ 

‘Lord L’Estrange says that you were very 

oung when you left Italy ; you remember it well. 

e, too, prefers Italy to England.” 

‘*He! Impossible !” 

‘¢ Why impossible, fair sceptic?’’ cried Harley, 
interrupting himself in the midst of a speech to 
Jemima. 

Violante had not dreamed that she could be over- 
heard—she was speaking low ; but though visibly 
embarrassed, she answered distinctly— 

‘¢ Because in England there is the noblest career 
: for noble minds.”’ 

Harley was startled, and replied with a slight 
sigh, ‘‘ At your age I should have said as you do. 
But this England of ours is so crowded with noble 

minds, that they only jostle each other, and the 
career is one cloud of dust.”’ 

‘* So, I have,read, seems a battle to the common 
. soldier, but not to the chief.’ 

** You have read good descriptions of battles, I 
see.” 

Mrs. Riccabocca, who thought this a taunt upon 
her daughter-in-law’s studies, hastened to Vio- 
lante’s relief. 

‘* Her papa made her read the history of Italy, 
and I believe that is full of battles.’’ 

Harley.—*‘ All history is, and all women are, 


Violante, (turning to Helen, and in a very low 
voice, resolved that Harley should not hear this 
time.) —** We can guess why—can we not?” 
Harley, (hearing every word, as if it had been 
spoken in St. Paul’s Whispering Gallery.) —* If 
you can guess, Helen, pray tell me.” ’ 
Helen, (shaking her pretty head, and answering 
with a livelier smile than usual.) —** But I am not 
fond of war and warriors.” ' 

Harley to Violante.—‘‘ Thea I must appeal at 
once to you, self-convicted Bellona that youare. Is it 
from the cruelty natural to the female disposition ?”’ 
Violante, (with a sweet, musical laugh.)— 
‘¢ From two propensities still more natural to it.”’ 
Harley.—‘ You puzzle me ; what can they be?” 
Violante.—‘‘ Pity and admiration ; we pity the 
weak, and admire the brave.”’ 

my eer his head and was silent. 

Lady Lansmere had suspended her conversation 
with Riccabocca to listen to this dialogue. ** Charm- 
ing!’ she cried. ‘* You have explained what has 
often perplexed me. Ah! Harley, Iam glad to 
see that your satire is foiled ; you have no reply to 
that.”’ 

‘No; I willingly own myself defeated—too 
glad to claim the signorina’s pity, since my cavalry 
sword hangs on the wall, and I can have no longer 
a professional pretence to her admiration.’’ 

He then rose, and glanced towards the window. 
‘** But I see a more formidable disputant for my 
conqueror to encounter is coming into the field— 
one whose profession it is to substitute some other 
romance for that of camp and siege.”’ 

** Our friend Leonard,’’ said Riccabocea, turning 
his eye also towards the window. ‘True; as 
Quevedo says wittily, ‘ ever since-there has been 
so great a demand for type, there has been much 
less lead to spare for cannon-balls.’ ’’ 

Here Leonard entered. Harley had sent Lady 
Lansmere’s footman to him with a note that pre- 
pared him to meet Helen. As he came into the 
room, Harley took him by the hand, and led him to 
Lady Lansmere. 

‘“* The friend of whom 1 spoke. Welcome him 
now for my sake, ever after for his own;’’ and 
then, scarcely allowing time for the countess’ ele- 
gant and gracious response, he drew Leonard to- 
wards Helen. ‘‘ Children,’’ said he, with a touch- 
ing voice, that thrilled through the hearts of 
both, ** go and seat yourselves yonder, and talk 
together of the past. Signorina, I invite you to 
renewed discussion upon the abstruse metaphysical 
subject you have started ; let us see if we cannot 
find gentler sources for pity and admiration than 
war and warriors.”” He took Violante aside to 
the window. ‘‘ You remember that Leonard, in 
telling you his history last night, spoke, you 
thought, rather too briefly of the little girl who 
had been his companion in the rudest time of his 
trials; when you would have questioned more, I 
interrupted you, and said, ‘You should see her 
shortly, and question her yourself.’ And now 
what think you of Helen Digby? Hush, speak 
low. But her ears are not so sharp as mine.” 

Violante.—‘* Ah! that is the fair creature whom 
Leonard called his child-angel? What a lovely, 
innocent face !—the angel is there still.” 

Harley (pleased both at the praise and with her 
who gave it.)—** You think so ; and you are right. 
Helen is not communicative. But fine natures are 
like fine poems—a glance at the first two lines suf- 
fices for a guess into the beauty that waits you, if 





:fond of war and of warriors. I wonder why.” 


you read on.”’ 
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Violante gazed on Leonard and Helen as they 
sat apart. Leonard was the speaker, Helen the 
listener ; and though the former had, in his narra- 
tive the night before, been indeed brief as to the 
episode in his life connected with the orphan, 
enough had been said to-interest Violante in the 
pathos of their former position towards each other, 
and in the happiness they must feel in their meet- 
ing again—separated fur years on the wide sea of 
life, now both saved from the storm and shipwreck. 
The tears came into her eyes. ‘* True,’’ she said 
very softly, ‘‘ there is more here to move pity and 
admiration than in’”—She paused. 

Harley.—‘* Complete the sentence. Are you 
ashamed to retract? Fie on your pride and ob- 
stinacy.”’ 

Violante.—‘* No; but even here there have been 
war and heroism—the war of genius with adversity, 
and heroism is the comforter who shared it and 
consoled. Ah! wherever pity and admiration are 
both felt, something nobler than mere sorrow must 
have gone before ; the heroic must exist.’’ 

“Helen does not know what the word heroic 
means,’’ said Harley, rather sadly ; ‘* you must 


_teach her.”’ 


** Is it possible,’ thought he as he spoke, “ that a 
Randal Leslie could have charmed this grand 
creature? No ‘ Heroic’ surely, in that sleek young 
placeman.” ‘* Your father,’’ he said aloud, and 
fixing his eyes on her face, ‘‘ sees much, he tells 
me, of a young man, about Leonard’s age, as to 
date ; but I never estimate the age of men by the 
parish register; and I should speak of that so- 
called young man as a contemporary of my great- 
grandfather ;—I mean Mr. Randal Leslie. Do you 
like him?” 

“Like him?” said Violante slowly, and as if 
sounding her own mind. ‘* Like him—yes.”’ 

‘© Why ?” asked Harley, with dry and curt in- 
dignation. 

“ His visits seem to please my dear father. Cer- 
tainly I like him.”’ 

‘Hum. He professes to like you, I suppose ?”” 

Violante laughed, unsuspiciously. She had half 
a mind to reply, ‘‘Is that so strange?’’ But her 
respect for Harley stopped her. The words would 
have seemed to her pert. 

‘** T am told he is clever,’’ resumed Harley. 

** O, certainly.” 

‘And he is rather handsome. 
Leonard's face better.” 

** Better—that is not the word. Leonard's face 
is as that of one who has gazed so often upon 
heaven; and Mr. Leslie’s—there:is neither sun- 
light nor starlight reflected there.” 

‘* My dear Violante !’’ exclaimed Harley, over- 
joyed ; and he pressed her hand. : 

The blood rushed over the girl’s cheek and 
brow ; her hand trembled in his. But Harley's 
familiar exclamation might have come from a 
father’s lips. 

At this moment Helen sofily approached them, 
and, looking iimidly into her guardian’s face, said, 
** Leonard’s mother is with him; he asks me to 
call and see her. May I?”’ 

‘* May you! a pretty notion the signorina must 
form of your enslaved state of pupilage, when she 
hears you ask that question. Of course you 
may.”’ 

‘* Will you take me there ?”’ 

Harley looked embarrassed. He thought of the 
widow’s agitation at his name; of that desire to 
shun him, which Leonard had confessed, and of 


But I like 





which he thought he divined the cause. And, so 
divining, he too shrank from such a meeting. 

‘* Another time, then,”’ said he, after a pause. 

Helen looked disappointed, but said no more. 

Violante was surprised at this ungracious answer. 
She would have blamed it as unfeeling in another. 
But all that Harley did was right in her eyes. 

**Cannot I go with Miss Digby?’’ said she, 
‘*and my mother will go too. We both know Mrs. 
Fairfield. We shall be so pleased to see her 
again.” 

** So be it,’’ said Harley ; ‘I will wait here with 
your father till you come back. O, as to my 
mother, she will excuse the—excuse Madame Ric- 
eabocca, and you too. See how charmed she is 
with your father. I must stay to watch over the 
conjugal interests of mine.’’ 

ut Mrs. Riccabocca had too much good old 
country breeding to leave the countess ; and Harley 
was forced himself to appeal to Lady Lansmere. 
When he had explained the case in point, the 
countess rose and said— 

‘* But I will call myself, with Miss Digby.”’ 

** No,”’ said Harley, gravely, but in a whisper. 
** No—I would rather not. I will explain later.” 

‘* Then,” said the countess aloud, after a glance 
of surprise at her son, ‘‘ I must insist on your per- 
forming this visit, my dear madam, and you sig- 
norina. In truth, I have something to say confi- 
dentially to—”’ 

** To me,”’ interrupted Riccabocea. ‘* Ah, ma- 
dame la comtesse, you restore me to five-and- 
twenty. Go, quick ; O jealous and injured wife ! 
go, both of you, quick ; and you too, Harley.’ 

‘* Nay,’’ said Lady Lansmere, in the same tone. 
‘* Harley must stay, for my design is not at present 
upon destroying your matrimonial happiness, what- 
ever it may be later. It is a design so innocent 
that my son will be a partner in it.”’ 

Here the countess put her lips to Harley's ear, 
and whispered. He received her communication 
in attentive silence; but, when she had done, 
pressed her hand, and bowed his head, as if in 
assent to a proposal. 

In a few minutes the three ladies and Leonard 
were on their road to the neighboring cottage. 

Violante, with her usual delicate intuition, 
thought that Leonard and Helen must have much 
to say to each other; and ignorant, as Leonard 
himself was, of Helen’s engagement to Harley, be- 
gan already, in the romance natural to her age, to 
predict for them happy and united days in the 
future. So she took her step-mother’s arm and 
left Helen and Leonard to follow. 

‘I wonder,’’ she said, musingly, ‘‘ how Miss 
Digby became Lord L’Estrange’s ward. I hope 
she is not very rich, nor very high-born.”’ 

‘** La, my love,’’ said the good Jemima, ‘* that is 
o! like you; you are not envious of her, poor 

irl.” 

. ‘* Envious! Dear mamma, what a word! But 
don’t you think Leonard and Miss Digby seem born 
for each other? And then the regollections of their 
childhood—the thoughts of childhood are so deep, 
and its memories so strangely soft!’’ The long 
lashes drooped over Violante’s musing eyes as she 
spoke. ‘* And therefore,’’ she said after a pause— 
‘** therefore I hoped that Miss Digby might not be 
very rich, nor very high-born.”’ 

**T understand you now, Violante,’’ exclaimed 
Jemima, her own early passion fur match-making 
instantly returning to her; ‘* for as Leonard, how- 
ever clever and distinguished, is still the son of 
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Mark Fairfield the carpenter, it would spoil all if 
Miss Digby was, as you say, rich and high-born. 
I agree with you—a very pretty match—a very 
retty match, indeed. I wish dear Mrs. Dale were 
ere now—she is so clever in settling such mat- 
ters.” 

Meanwhile Leonard and Helen walked side by 
side a few paces in the rear. He had not offered 
her-his arm. They had been silent hitherto since 
they left Riccabocca’s house. 

Helen now spoke first. In similar cases it is 
generally the woman, be she ever so timid, who 
does speak first. And here Helen was the bolder ; 
for Leonard did not disguise from himself the 
nature of his feelings, and Helen was engaged to 
another ; and her pure heart was fortified by the 
trust reposed in it. 

‘** And have you ever heard more of the good 
Dr. Morgan, who had powders against sorrow, and 
who meant to be so kind to us—though,”’ she 
added coloring, ‘* we did not think so then ?”” 

** He took my child-angel from me,”’ said Leon- 
ard, with visible emotion; ‘‘ and if she had not 
returned, where and what should I be now? But 
T have forgiven him. No, I have never met him 
since.”’ 

** And that terrible Mr. Burley?” 

‘* Poor, poor Burley! He, too, is vanished out 
of my present life. I have made many inquiries 
after him ; all I can hear is that he went abroad, 
supposed as a correspondent to some journal. I 
should like so much to see him again, now that 
perhaps I could help him as he helped me.” 

‘* Helped you—ah !”’ 

Leonard smiled with a beating heart, as he saw 
again the dear, prudent warning look, and involun- 
tarily drew closer to Helen. She seemed more 
restored to him and to her former self. 

‘* Helped me much by his instructions ; more, 

thaps, by his very faults. You cannot guess, 

elen—I beg pardon, Miss Digby—but I forgot 
that we are no longer children; you cannot guess 
how much we men, and, more than all perhaps, we 
writers, whose task it is to unravel the web of 
human actions, owe even to our own past errors ; 
and if we learned nothing by the errors of others, 
we should be dull indeed. We must know where 
the roads divide, and have marked where they lead 
to, before we can erect our sign-posts ; and books 
are the sign-posts in human life.” 

** Books '—And I have not yet read yours. And 
Lord L’Estrange tells me you are famous now. 
Yet you remember me still—the poor orphan child, 
whom you first saw weeping at her father’s grave, 
and with whom you burdened your own young life, 
over-burdened already. No, still call me Helen— 
7 must always be to me a brother! Lord 

*Estrange feels that ; he said so to me when he 
He is so 
Brother !’’ cried Helen, sud- 


told me that we were to meet again. 
generous, so noble. 
denly, and extending her hand, with a sweet but 
sublime look in her gentle face—*‘ brother, we will 
never forfeit his esteem ; we will both do our best 


to repay him! Will we not—say so?’’ 

Leonard felt overpowered by contending and un- 
analyzed emotions. ‘Touched almost totears by the 
affectionate address—thrilled by the hand that 
pressed his own—and yet with a vague fear, a con- 
sciousness that something more than the words 
themselves was implied—something that checked 


all hope. And this word “ brother,” once se 


precious and so dear, why did he shrink from it 
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now '—why could he not too say the sweet word 
** sister ?”” 

‘* She is above me now and evermore!’’ he 
thought, mournfully ; and the tones of his voice, 
when he spoke again, were changed. The appeal 
to renewed intimacy but made him more distant ; 
and to that appeal itself he made no direct answer ; 
for Mrs. Riccabocca, now turning round, and point- 
ing to the cottage which came in view, with its 
picturesque gable-ends, cried out— 

‘** But is that your house, Leonard? I never 
saw anything so pretty.” 

*¢ You do not remember it, then,’’ said Leonard 
to Helen in accents of melancholy reproach— 
‘** there where I saw you last! Idoubted whether 
to keep it exactly as it was, and I said, ‘ No! the 
association is not changed because we try to sur- 
round it with whatever beauty we can create ; the 
dearer the association, the more the Beautiful 
becomes to it natural.’ Perhaps you don’t under- 
me this—perhaps it is only we poor poets who 

0.” 

‘*T understand it,” said Helen, gently. She 
looked wistfully at the cottage. 

‘* So changed—I have so often pictured it to my-_ 
self—never, never like this ; yet I loved it, common- 
place as it was to my recollection ; and the garret, 
and the tree in the carpenter’s yard.” 

She did not give these thoughts utterance. And 
they now entered the garden. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Fairrictp was a proud woman when she 
received Mrs. Riccabocca and Violante in her 
grand house ; for a grand house to her was that 
cottage to which her boy Lenny had brought her 
home. Proud, indeed, ever was Widow Fairfield ; 
but she thought then, in her secret heart, that if 
ever she could receive in the drawing-room of tha 
grand house the great Mrs. Hazeldean, who had so 
lectured her for refusing to live any longer in the 
humble tenement rented of the squire, the cup of 
human bliss would be filled, and she could con- 
tentedly die of the pride of it. She did not much 
notice Helen—her attention was too absorbed by 
the ladies who renewed their old acquaintance with 
her, and she carried them all over the house, yea, 
into the very kitchen; and so, somehow or other, 
there was a short time when Helen and Leonard 
found themselves alone. It was in the study. 
Helen had unconsciously seated herself in Leonard’s 
own chair, and she was gazing with anxious and 
wistful interest on the scattered papers, looking so 
disorderly, (though, in truth, in that disorder there 
was method, but method only known to the owner,) 
and at the venerable well-worn books, in all lan- 
guages, lying on the floor, on the chairs—any- 
where. i must confess that Helen’s first tidy 
womanlike idea was a great desire to arrange the 
litter. ‘* Poor Leonard,” she thought to herself— 
‘* the rest of the house so neat, but no one to take 
care of his own room and of him !”’ 

As if he divined her thought, Leonard smiled, 
and said, ‘* It would be a cruel kindness to the 
spider, if the gentlest hand in the world tried to set 
its cobweb to rights.” 

Helen.—‘* You were not quite so bad in the old 
days.”’ 

 —s Yet even then, you were obliged to 
take care of the money. I have more books now, 
and more money. My present housekeeper lets me 
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take care of the books, but she is less indulgent as 
to the money.” 

Helen, (archly.)—‘* Are you as absent as ever ?”’ 

Leonard.—‘‘ Much more so, I fear. Thehabit is 
incorrigible. Miss Digby—’’ 

Helen.—‘‘ Not Miss Digby—sister, if you like.” 

Leonard, (evading the word that implied so for- 
bidden an affinity.) —** Helen, will you grant me a 
favort Your eyes and your smile say ‘ yes,’ 
Will you lay asjde, for one minute, your shawl 
and bonnet? What! can you be surprised that I 
ask it? Can you not understand that I wish for one 
minute to think you are at home again under this 
roof?’’ 

Helen cast down her eyes, and seemed troubled ; 
then she raised them, with a soft angelic candor in 
their dovelike blue, and, as if in shelter from all 
thoughts of more warm affection, again murmured 
*¢ brother,’’ and did as he asked her. 

So there she sat, amongst the dull books, by his 
table, near the open window—her fair hair parted 
on her forehead—looking so good, so calm, so 
happy! Leonard wondered at his own self-com- 
mand. His heart yearned to her with such inex- 
pressible love—his lips so longed to murmur— 
** Ah, as now so could it be forever! Is the home 
too meant’? But that word ‘ brother’? was as a 
talisman between her and him. 

Yet she looked so at home—perhaps so at home 
she felt !—moare certainly than she had yet learned 
to do in that stiff stately house in which she was 
soon to have a daughter’s rights. Was she sud- 
denly made aware of this—that she so suddenly 
arose—and with a look of alarm and distress on her 
face— 

‘* But—we are keeping Lady Lansmere too 
long,’’ she said falteringly. ‘* We must go now,” 
and she hastily took up her shaw] and bomet. 

Justthen Mrs. Fairfield entered with the visitors, 
and began making excuses for inattention to Miss 
Digby, whose identity with Leonard’s child-angel 
she had not yet learned. 

Helen received these apologies with her usual 
sweetness.- ‘* Nay,” she said, ‘‘ your son and I 
are such old friends, how could you stand on cere- 
mony with me?’’ 

‘*Old friends!’”? Mrs. Fairfield stared amazed, 
and then surveyed the fair speaker more curiously 
than she had yet done. ‘ Pretty nice spoken 
thing,” thought the widow ; “‘ as nice spoken as 
Miss Violante, and humbler-looking-like—though, 
as to dress, I never see anything so elegant out of 
a picter.”’ 

Helen now appropriated Mrs. Riccabocca’s arm ; 
and, after a kind leave-taking with the widow, the 
ladies returned towards Riccabocca’s house. 

Mrs. Fairfield, however, ran after them with 
Leonard’s hat and gloves, which he had forgotten. 

‘** Deed, boy,’’ she said kindly, yet scoldingly, 
‘*but there’d be no more fine books, if the Lord 
had not fixed your head on your shoulders. You 
would not think it, marm,’’ she added to Mrs. 
Riccabocca, ‘‘ but sin’ he has left you, he’s not 


the ’cute lad he was; very helpless at times, 
marm !”” 


Helen could not resist turning round, and looking 
at Leonard, with a sly smile. 

The widow saw the smile, and catching Leonard 
by the arm, whispered, ‘‘ But, where before have 


you seen that pretty young lady? Old friends !’’ 
‘* Ah, mother,” said Leonard sadly, ‘it is a 

long tale; you have heard the beginning, who can 

guess the end?”’—and he escaped. But Helen 
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still leant on the arm of Mrs. Riccabocca, and, in 
the walk back, it seemed to Leonard as if the - 
winter had resettled in the sky. 

Yet he was by the side of Violante, and she 
spoke to him with such praise of Helen! Alas! 
it is not always so sweet as folks say, to hear the 
praises of one we love. Sometimes those praises 
seem to ask ironically, ‘‘ And what right hast 
thou to hope because thou lovest? All love her.’? 


CHAPTER V. 


No sooner had Lady Lansmere found herself 
alone with Riccabocca and Harley than she laid 
her hand on the exile’s arm, and, addressing him 
by a title she had not before given him, and from 
which he appeared to shrink nervously, said— 
‘* Harley, in bringing me to visit you, was forced 
to reveal to me your incognito, for I should have 
discovered it. You may not remember me, in 
spite of your gallantry. But I mixed more in the 
world than I do now, during your first visit to 
England, and once sat next to you at dinner at 
Carlton House. Nay, no compliments, but listen 
to me. Harley tells me you have cause for some 
alarm respecting the designs of an audacious and 
unprincipled—adventurer, I may call him; for 
adventurers are of all ranks. Suffer your daughter 
to come to me, on a visit, as long as you please. 
With me, at least, she will be safe ; and if you 
too, and the—”’ : 

‘* Stop, my dear madam,”’ interrupted Ricca- 

bocca, with great vivacity, ‘‘ your kindness over- 
powers me. I thank you most gratefully for your 
invitation to my child ; but—’’ 
‘“‘ Nay,’’ in his turn interrupted Harley, “no 
buts. I was not aware of my mother’s intention 
when she entered this room. But since she whis- 
pered it to me, I have reflected on it, and am con- 
vinced that it is but a prudent precaution. Your 
retreat is known to Mr. Leslie—he is known to 
Peschiera. Grant that no indiscretion of Mr. 
Leslie’s betray the secret; still I have reason to 
believe that the count guesses Randal’s acquaintance 
with you. Audley Egerton this morning told me 
he had gathered that, not from the young man 
himself, but frum questions put to himself by 
Madame di Negra; and Peschiera might, and 
would, set spies to track Leslie to every house 
that he visits—might and would, still more nat- 
urally, set spies to track myself. Were this man 
an Satitene, i should laugh at his machina- 
tions; but he is an Italian, and has been a con- 
spirator. What he could do I know not; but an 
assassin can penetrate into a camp, and a traitor 
can creep through closed walls to one’s hearth. 
With my mother, Violante must be safe ; that you 
cannot oppose. And why not come yourself?’ 

Riccabocca had no reply to these arguments, so 
far as they affected Violante; indeed, they 
awakened the almost superstitious terror with 
which he regarded his enemy, and he consented at 
once that Violante should accept the invitation 

roffered. But he refused it for himself and 
emima. 

‘*To say truth,” said he simply, “I made a 
secret. vow, on reéntering England, that I would 
associate with none who knew the rank I had for- 
merly held in my own land. I felt that all my 
philosophy was needed, to reconcile and habituate 
myself to my altered circumstances. In order to 
find in my present existence, however humble, 


those blessings which make all life noble—dignity 





and peace—it was necessary for poor, weak human 
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nature, wholly to dismiss the past. It would un- 
settle me sadly, could I come to your house, renew 
awhile, in your kindness and respect—nay, in the 
very atmosphere of your society—the sense of 
what I have been ; and then (should the more than 
doubtful chance of recall from my exile fail me) 
to awake, and find myself for the rest of life—what 
Iam. And though, were I alone, 1 might trust 
myself perhaps to the danger—yet my wife ; she 
is happy and contented now ; would she be so, if 
you had once spoiled her for the simple position 
of Dr. Riccabocca’s wife? Should 1 not have to 
listen to regrets, and hopes, and fears, that would 

rick sharp through my thin cloak of philosophy? 
so as it is, since in a moment of weakness I 
confided my secret to her, I have had ‘ my rank’ 
thrown at me—with a careless hand, it is true— 
but it hits hard, nevertheless. No stone hurts 
like one taken from the ruins of one’s own home ; 
and the grander the home, why, the heavier the 
stone! Protect, dear madam—protect my daugh- 
ter, since her father doubts his own power to do 
so. But—ask no more.” 

Riccabocca was immovable here. And the 
matter was settled as he decided, it being agreed 
that Violante should be still styled but the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Riccabocca. ° 

‘*And now, one word more,’ said Harley. 
** Do not confide to Mr. Leslie these arrangements ; 
do not let him know where Violante is placed—at 
least, until I authorize such confidence in him. It 
is sufficient excuse, that it is no use to know unless 
he called to see her, and his movements, as I said 
before, may be watched. You can give the same 
reason to suspend his visits to yourself. Suffer me, 
meanwhile, to mature my judgment on this young 
man. In the mean while, also, I think that I shall 
have means of ascertaining the real nature of Pes- 
chiera’s schemes. His sister has sought to know 
me ; I will give herthe occasion. I have heard some 
things of her in my last residence abroad, which 
make me believe that she cannot be wholly the 
count’s tool in any schemes nakedly villanous; that 
she had some finer qualities in her than I once sup- 

ed, and that she can be won from his influence. 

tis a state of war ; we will carry it into the enemy’s 

camp. You will promise me, then, to refrain from 
all further confidence to Mr. Leslie.’’ 

‘*For the present, yes,” said Riccabocca, re- 
luctantly. é 

** Do not even say that you have seen me, unless 
he first tell you that I am in England, and wish to 
learn your residence. I will give him full occa- 
sion to do so. Pish! don’t hesitate; you know 
your own proverb— 


Boccha chiusa, ed occhio aperto 
Non fece mai nissun deserto. 


‘** The closed mouth and the open eye,’ &c.” 

‘That ’s very true,” said the doctor, much 
struck. ‘Very true. ‘In boccha chiusa non 
c’entrano mosche.’ One can’t swallow flies if one 
keeps one’s mouth shut. Corpo di Bacco! that’s 
very true, indeed.”’ 

arley took aside the Italian. 

“* You see, if our hope of discovering the lost 
packet, or if our belief in the nature of its contents, 
be too sanguine, still, in a few months it is possi- 
ble that Peschiera can have no further designs on 
your daughter—possibly that a son may be born 
to you, and Vivlante would cease to be in danger be- 
cause she would cease to be an heiress. Indeed, i 
may be well to let Peschiera know this chance ; it 





would, at least, make him delay all his plans while 
we are tracking the document that may defeat them 
forever.”’ 

‘*No, no! for Heaven’s sake, no!’? exclaimed 
Riceabocea, pale as ashes. ‘* Not a word to him. 
I don’t mean to impute to him crimes of which he 
may be innocent. But he meant to take my life 
when I escaped the pursuit of his hirelings in Italy. 
He did not hesitate, in his avarice, to denounce a 
kinsman ; expose hundreds to the sword, if resist- 
ing—to the dungeon, if passive. Did he know that 
my wife might bear me a son, how can I tell that 
his designs might not change into others still darker 
and more monstrous than those he now openly 
parades, though, after all, not more infamous and 
vilet Would my wife's life be safe? Not more 
difficult to convey poison into my house, than to 
steal my child from my hearth. Don’t despise me ; 
but when I think of my wife, my daughter, and that 
man, my mind forsakes me: I am one fear.’’ 

‘** Nay, this apprehension is too exaggerated. 
We do not live in the age of the Borgias. Could 
Peschiera resort to the risks of a murder, it is for 
yourself that you should fear.”’ 

‘* For myself!—I! I!’ cried the exile, raising 
his tall stature to its full height. ‘* Is it not enough 
degradation to a man who has borne the name of 
such ancestors, to fear for those he loves! Fear for 
myself! Is it you who ask if I am a coward ?”’ 

He recovered himself, as he felt Harley’s peni- 
tential and admiring grasp of the hand. 

‘* See,’’ said he, turning to the countess with a 
melancholy smile, ‘‘ how even one hour of your 
society destroys the habits of years. Dr. Riccaboc- 
ca is talking of his ancestors !”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Viotante and Jemima were both greatly sur- 
prised, as the reader may suppose, when they heard, 
on their return, the arrangements already made for 
the former. The countess insisted on taking her 
at once, and Riccabocea briefly said, ‘‘ Certainly, 
the sooner the better.”’ Violante was stunned and 
bewildered. Jemima hastened to make up a little 
bundle of things necessary, with many a woman's 
sigh that the poor wardrobe contained so few things 
befitting. But among the clothes she slipped a 
purse, containing the savings of months, perhaps, 
of years, and with it a few affectionate lines, beg- 
ging Violante to ask the countess to buy her all 
that was proper for her father’s child. There is 
always something hurried and uncomfortable in the 
abrupt and unexpected withdrawal of any member 
from a quiet household. The smal} party broke 
into still smaller knots. Violante hung on her 
father, and listened vaguely to his not very lucid 
explanations. The countess approached Leonard, 
and, according to the usual motle with persons of 
quality addressing young authors, complimented 
him highly on the books she had not read, but 
which her son assured her were so remarkable. She 
was a little anxious to know where Harley had met 
with Mr. Oran, whom he called his friend ; but she 
was too high-bred to inquire, or to express any 
wonder that rank should be friends with genius. 

She took it for granted that they had formed their 
acquaintance abroad. 

arley conversed with Helen.—‘* You are not 
sorry that Violante is coming to us? She will be 
just such a companion for you as I could desire ; of 
your own years too.”’ ; 

Helen, (ingenuously.)—* It is hard to think I am 
not younger than she is.”’ 
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Harley.—* Why, my dear Helen?” 

Helen.—‘‘ She is so brilliant. She talks so 
beautifully. And I—” 

Harley.—* And you want but the habit of talk- 
ing to do justice to your own beautiful thoughts.”’ 

elen Yooked at him gratefully, but shook her 
head. It was a common trick of hers, and always 
when she was praised. 

At last the preparations were made—the farewell 
was said. Violante was in the carriage by Lady 
Lansmere’s side. Slowly moved on the stately 
equipage with its four horses and trim postilions, 
heraldic badges on their shoulders, in the style 
rarely seen in the neighborhood of the metropolis, 
and now fast vanishing even‘amidst distant counties. 

Riccabocca, Jemima, and Jackeymo continued 
to gaze after it from the gate. 

‘‘ She is gone,’’ said Jackeymo, brushing his 
eyes with his coat-sleeve. ‘* But it is a load off 
one’s mind.” 

‘¢ And another load on one’s heart,’ murmured 
Riccabocea. ‘ Don’t cry, Jemima; it may be bad 
for you and bad for him that is to come. It is as- 
tonishing how the humors of the mother may affect 
the unborn. I should not like to have a son who 
has a more than usual propensity to tears.’’ 

The poor philosopher tried to smile; but it was 
a bad attempt. He went slowly in, and shut him- 
self up with his books. But he could not read. 
His whole mind-was unsettled. And though, like 
all parents, he had been anxious to rid himself of a 
beloved daughter for life, now that she was gone but 
for a while, a string seemed broken in the music of 
home. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue evening of the same day, as Egerton, who 
was to entertain a large party at dinner, was chang- 
ing his dress, Harley walked into his room. 

gerton dismissed his valet by a sign, and con- 
tinued his toilet. 

** Excuse me, my dear Harley, I have only ten 
minutes to give you. I expect one of the royal 
dukes, and punctuality is the stern virtue of men 
of business, and the graceful courtesy of princes.”’ 

Harley had usually a jest for his friend’s apho- 
risms ; but he had none now. He laid his hand 
kindly on Egerton’s shoulder—* Before I speak of 
my business, tell me how you are—better ?”’ 

‘* Better—nay, Lam always well. Pooh! I ma 
look a little tired—years of toil will tell on the 
countenance. But that matters little—the period 
of life has passed with me when one cares how one 
looks in the glass.” 

As he spoke, Egerton completed his dress, and 
came to the hearth, standing there, erect and dig- 
nified as usual, still far handsomer than many a 
younger man, and with a form that seemed to have 
ample vigor to support for many a year the sad and 
glorious burthen of power. 

** So now to your business, Harley.” 

‘* Tn the first place, I want you to present me, at 
the first opportunity, to Madame di Negra. You 
say she wished to know me.”’ 

** Are you serious?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘** Well, then, she receives this evening. I did 
not mean to go; but when my party breaks up’’— 

** You can call for me at ‘ The Travellers.’—Do!”’ 

** Next—you knew Lady Jane Horton better 
even than I did, at least in the last year of her life.” 
ad sighed, and Egerton turned and stirred the 

re. 
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‘* Pray, did you ever see at her house, or hear 
her speak of, a Mrs. Bertram ?’’ 

* Of whom?” said Egerton, in a hollow voice, 
his face still turned towards the fire. 

‘* A Mrs. Bertram; but heavens! my dear fel- 
low, what is the matter? Are you ill ?”’’ 

‘* A spasm at the heart—that is all—don’t ring 
—I shall be better presently—go on talking. Mrs. 
—why do you ask ?”’ 

‘* Why! I have hardly time to explain; but I 
am, as I told you, resolved on righting my old 
Italian friend, if Heaven will help me, as it ever 
does help the just when they bestir themselves ; 
and this Mrs. Bertram is mixed up in my friend’s 
affairs, ’’ 

‘“‘ His! How is that possible ?”’ 

Harley rapidly and succinctly explained. Aud- 
ley listened attentively, with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, and still seeming to labor under great difficul- 
ty of breathing. 

At last he answered, ‘“‘I remember something 
of this Mrs.—Mrs.—Bertram. But your inquiries 
after her would be useless. I think I have heard 
that she is long since dead ; nay, I am sure of it.’’ 

‘¢ Dead !—that is most unfortunate. But do you 
know any of her relations or friends? Can you 
suggest any mode of tracing this packet, if it came 
to her hands ?”’ 

se No.”’ 

‘** And Lady Jane had scarcely any friend that I 
remember, except my mother, and she knows 
— of this Mrs. Bertram. How unlucky! I 
think I shall advertise. Yet, no. I could only 
distinguish this Mrs. Bertram from any other of the 
same name, by stating with whom she had gone 
abroad, and that would catch the attention of Pes- 
chiera, and set him to counterwork us.’’ 

** And what avails it?’’ said Egerton. 
whom you seek is no more—no more!”’ 
paused, and went on rapidly—‘* The packet did not 
arrive in England till years after her death—was 
no doubt returned to the post-office—is destroyed 
long ago.” 

Harley looked very much disappointed. Eger- 
ton wenton in a sort of set mechanical voice, as if 
not thinking of what he said, but speaking from the 
dry practical mode of reasoning which was habitual 
to him, and by which the man of the world destroys 
the hopes of an enthusiast. ‘Then, starting up at 


Y|the sound of the first thundering knock at the 


street door, he said, ‘“‘ Hark! you must excuse 
me.”” 


“‘T leave you, my dear Audley. Are you 
better now?” 


** Much, much—quite well. I will call for you 
—probably between eleven and twelve.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir any one could be more surprised at seeing 
Lord L’Estrange at the house of Madame di Negra 
that evening than the fair hostess herself, it was 


Randal Leslie. Something instinctively told him 
that this visit threatened interference with whatever 
might be his ultimate projects in regard to Ricca- 
bocea and Violante; but Randal Leslie was not one 
of those who shrink from an intellectual combat. 
On the contrary, he was too confident of his powers 
of intrigue, not to take a delight in their exercise. 
He could not conceive that the indolent Harley 
could be a match for his own restless activity and 
dogged perseverance. But in a very few moments 
fear crept on him. No man of his day could pro- 
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duce a more brilliant effect than Lord L’Estrange, 
when he deigned to desire it. Without much pre- 
tence to that personal beauty which strikes at first 
sight, he still retained all the charm of countenance, 
and all the grace of manner, which had made him 
in boyhood the spoiled darling of society. Madame 
di Negra had collected but a small circle round 
her, still it was of the é/ie of the great world ; not, 
indeed, those more precise and reserved dames du 
chateau, whom the lighter and easier of the fair 
dispensers of fashion ridicule as prudes; but, 
nevertheless, ladies were there, as unblemished in 
reputation as high in rank; flirts and coquettes, 
perhaps—nothing more ; in short, ‘‘ charming wo- 
men’’—the gay butterflies that hover over the stiff 
parterre. And there were ambassadors and minis- 
ters, and wits and brilliant debaters, and first-rate 
dandies, (dandies, when first-rate, are generally 
very agreeable men.) Amongst all these various 
persons, Harley, so long a stranger to the London 
world, seemed to make himself at home with the 
ease of an Alcibiades. Many of the Jess juvenile 
ladies remembered him, and rushed to claim his 
acquaintance, with nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles. He had ready compliment for each. And 
few indeed were there, men or women, for whom 
Harley L’Estrange had not appropriate attraction. 
Distinguished reputation as soldier and scholar, for 
the grave; whim and pleasantry for the gay; 
novelty for the sated; and fur the more vulgar 
natures, was he not Lord L’Estrange, unmarried, 
heir to an ancient earldom, and some fifty thousand 
a year! ’ 

Not till he had succeeded in the general effect— 
which, it must be owned, he did his best to create 
—did Harley seriously and especially devote him- 
self to his hostess. And then he seated himself 
by her side ; and, as if in compliment to both, less 
pressing admirers insensibly slipped away and 
edged off. 

rank Hazeldean was the last to quit his ground 
behind Madame di Negra’s chair; but when he 
found that the two began to talk in Italian, and he 
could not understand a word they said, he too— 
fancying, poor fellow, that he looked foolish, and 
cursing his Eton education that had neglected, for 
languages spoken by the dead, of which he had 
learned little, those still in use among the living, 
of which he had learned nought—retreated towards 
Randal, and asked wistfully, ‘‘ Pray, what age 
should you say L’Estrange wast He must be 
devilish old, in spite of his looks. Why, he was 
at Waterloo!” 

‘* He is young enough to be a terrible rival,” 
answered Randal, with artful truth. 

Frank turned pale, and began to meditate dread- 
ful bloodthirsty thoughts, of which hair-triggers 
and Lord’s Cricket-ground formed the staple. 

Certainly there was apparent ground for a 
lover’s jealousy. For Harley and Beatrice now 
conversed in a low tone, and Beatrice seemed 
agitated, and Harley earnest. Randal himself 
om more and more perplexed. Was Lord 

*Estrange really enamoured of the Marchesa? 


If so, farewell to all hopes of Frank’s marriage 


with her! Or was he merely playing a part in 
Riccabocca’s interest; pretending to be the lover, 
in order to obtain an influence over her mind, rule 
her through her ambition, and secure an ally 
against her brother? Was this finesse compatible 
with Randal’s notions of Harley’s character? 
Was it consistent with that chivalric and soldierly 
spirit of honor which the frank nobleman affected, 
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to make love to a woman in mere ruse de guerre? 
Could mere friendship for Riccabocca be a sufficient 
inducement to a man, who, whatever his weak- 
nesses or his errors, seemed to wear on his very 
forehead a soul above deceit, to stoop to paltry 
means, even for a worthy end? At this question, 
a new thought flashed upon Randal—might not 
Lord L’Estrange have speculated himself upon 
winning Violante ’—would not that account for all 
the exertions he had made on behalf of her inherit- 
ance at the court of Vienna—exertions of which 
Peschiera and Beatrice had both complained? 
Those objections which the Austrian government 
might take to Violante’s marriage with some 
obscure Englishman would probably not exist 
against a man like Harley Eko, whose 
family not only belonged to the highest aristocracy 
of England, but had always supported opinions in 
vogue amongst the leading governments of Europe. 
Harley himself, it is true, had never taken part in 
politics, but his notions were, no doubt, those of a 
high-born soldier, who had fought, in alliance with 
Austria, for the restoration of the Bourbons. And 
this immense wealth—which Violante might lose, 
if she married one like Randal himself—her mar- 
riage with the heir of the Lansmeres might actually 
tend only to secure. Could Harley, with all his 
own expectations, be indifferent to such a prize?— 
and no doubt he had learned Violante’s rare beauty 
in his correspondence with Riccabocca. 

Thus considered, it seemed natural to Randal’s 
estimate of human nature, that Harley’s more 
prudish scruples of honor, as regards what is due 
to women, could not resist a temptation so strong. 
Mere friendship was not a motive powerful enough 
to shake them, but ambition was. 

While Randal was thus cogitating, Frank thus 
suffering, and many a whisper, in comment on the 
evident flirtation between the beautiful hostess and 
the accomplished guest, reached the ears both of 
the brooding schemer and the jealous lover, the 
conversation between the two objects of-remark and 
gossip had taken anew turn. Indeed, Beatrice had 
made an effort to change it. 

‘Tt is long, my lord,” said she, still speaking 
Italian, ‘‘ since I have heard sentiments like those 
you address to me ; and if I do not feel myself 
wholly unworthy of them, it is from the pleasure I 
have felt in reading sentiments equally foreign to the 
language of the world in which I live.”” She took 
a book from the table as she spoke: ‘* Have you 
seen this work ?”” 

Harley glanced at the title-page. 
I have, and I know the author.”’ 

‘**T envy you that honor. I should so like also 
to know one who has discovered to me deeps in my 
own heart which I had never explored.” 

‘¢ Charming Marchesa, if the book has done this, 
believe me that I have paid you no false compli- 
ment—formed no overflattering estimate of your 
nature; for the charm of the work is but in its 
simple appeal to good and generous emotions, and 
it can charm none in whom those emotions exist 
not !”’ 

‘* Nay, that cannot be true, or why is it so pop- 
ular ?”’ 

‘* Because good and generous emotions are more 
common to the human heart than we are aware of 
till the appeal comes.” 

** Don’t ask me to think that! 
world so base.” 

‘* Pardon me:a rude question ; but what do you 
know of the world?” 


‘To be sure 


I have found the 
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Beatrice looked first in surprise at Harley, then 
glanced round the room with significant irony. 

** As I thought ; you call this little room ‘ the 
world.’ Be it so. I will venture to say, that if 
the people in this room were suddenly converted 
into an audience before a stage, and you were as 
consummate in the actor’s art as you are in all 
others that please and command—”’ 

“ Well?” 

** And were to deliver a speech full of sordid 
and base sentiments, you would be hissed. But 
let any other woman, with half your powers, arise 
and utter sentiments sweet and womanly, or honest 
and lofty—and applause would flow from every lip, 
and tears rush to many a-worldly eye. The true 
proof of the inherent nobleness of our common 
nature is in the sympathy it betrays with what is 
noble wherever crowds are collected. Never be- 
lieve the world is base ;—if it were so no society 
could hold together for a day. But you would 
know the author of this book? Iwill bring him to 


‘* And now,” said Harley rising, and with his 
candid, winning smile, ‘‘do you think we shall 
ever be friends ?”’ 

‘** You have startled me so, that I can scarcely 
answer. But why would you be friends with 
me?”? 

‘* Because you need a friend. You have none?’’ 

‘Strange flatterer!’? said Beatrice, smiling, 
though very sadly ; and, looking up, her eye caught 
Randal’s. 

‘* Pooh !”’ said Harley, “‘ you are too penetrating 
to believe that you inspire friendship there. Ah, 
do you suppose that, all the while I have been 
conversing with you, I have not noticed the watch- 
ful gaze of Mr. Randal Leslie? What tie can 
= connect you together I know not yet; but 

soon shall.’’ 

**Indeed! you talk like one of the old Council 
of Venice. You try hard to make me fear you,”’ 
said Beatrice, seeking to escape from the graver 
kind of impression Harley had made on her, by 
the affectation, partly of coquetry, partly of levity. 

** And I,” said 1 ’Bstrange a tell you 

e bo 


already, that I fear you no more.” 
and passed through the crowd to rejoin Audley, 
who was seated in a corner, whispering with some 


wed, 


of his political colleagues. Before Harley reached 
the minister, he found himself close to Randal and 
young Hazeldean. 

He bowed to the first, and extended his hand to 
the last. Randal felt the distinction, and his sul- 
len, bitter pride was deeply galled—a feeling of 
hate towards Harley passed into his mind. He was 
pleased to see the cold hesitation with which Frank 
just touched the hand offered to him. But Randal 
had not been the only person whose watch upon 
Beatrice the keen-eyed Harley had noticed. Har- 
ley had seen the angry looks of Frank Hazeldean, 
and divined the cause. So he smiled forgivingly 
at the slight he had received. 

‘* You are like me, Mr. Hazeldean,’”’ said he, 
“You think something of the heart should go with 
all courtesy that bespeaks friendship— 


The hand of Douglas is his own.” 


Here Harley drew aside Randal. ‘‘ Mr. Leslie, 
a word with you. If I wished to know the retreat 
of Dr. Riccabocca, in order to render him a great 
service, would you confide to me that secret ?”’ 

** That woman has let out her suspicions that I 
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know the exile’s retreat,’ thought Randal, and 
with rare presence of mind, he replied at once— 

‘* My lord, yonder stands a connection of Dr. 
Riccabocea’s. Mr. Hazeldean is surely the person 
to whom you should address this inquiry.” 

** Not so, Mr. Leslie; for I suspect. that he 
cannot answer it, and that you can. Well, I will 
ask something that it seems to me you may grant 
without hesitation. Should you see Dr. Riccaboc- 
ca, tell him that I am in England, and so leave it 
to him to communicate with me or not; but per- 
haps you have already done so ?”’ 

‘* Lord L’Estrange,” said Randal, bowing low, 
with pointed formality, “‘excuse me, if I decline 
either to disclaim or acquiesce in the knowledge 
you impute to me. If lam acquainted with any 
secret intrusted to me by Dr. Riccabocca, it is for 
me to use my own discretion how best to guard it. 
And for the rest, after the Scotch earl, whose 
words your lordship has quoted, refused to touch 
the hand of Marmion, Douglas could scarcely have 
called him back in order to give him—a mes- 
sage !”’ 

Harley was not prepared for this tone in Mr. 
Egerton’s protégé, and his own gallant nature was 
rather pleased than irritated by a haughtiness that 
at least seemed to bespeak independence of spirit. 
Nevertheless, L’Estrange’s suspicions of Randal 
were too strong to be easily set aside, and there- 
fore he replied civilly, but with covert taunt— 

‘* | submit to your rebuke, Mr. Leslie, though I 
meant not the offence you would ascribe tome. I 
regret my unlucky quotation yet the more, since 
the wit of your retort has obliged you to identify — 
yourself with Marmion, who, though a clever and 
brave fellow, was an uncommonly—tricky one.” 
And so Harley, certainly having the best of it, 
moved on, and joining Egerton, in a few minutes 
more both left the room. 

‘*‘What was L’Estrange saying to you?’ asked 
Frank. ‘‘ Something about Beatrice, I am sure.’ 

** No; only quoting poetry.” 

‘** Then what made you look so angry, my dear 
fellow? I know it was your kind feeling for me. 
As you say, he is a formidable rival. But that 
can’t be his own hair. Do you think he wears a 
toupet? 1am sure he was praising Beatrice. He 
is evidently very much smitten with her. But I 
don’t think she is a woman to be caught by mere 
rank and fortune! Do you? Why can’t you 
speak ?”’ 

** If you do not get her consent soon, I think she 
is lost to you,’’ said Randal slowly ; and, before 
Frank could recover his dismay, glided from the 
house. 


CHAPTER IX. 


VioLantr’s first evening at the Lansmeres had 
seemed happier to her than the first evening, under 
the same roof, had done to Helen. ‘True that she 
missed her father much—Jemima somewhat ; but 
she so identified her father’s cause with Harley, 
that she had a sort of vague feeling that it was to 

romote that cause that she was on this visit to 

arley’s parents. And the countess, it must be 
owned, was more emphatically cordial to her than 
she had ever yet been to Captain Digby’s orphan. 
But perhaps the real difference in the heart of 
either girl was this, that Helen felt awe of Lady 
Lansmere, and Violante felt only love for Lord 
L’Estrange’s mother. Violante, too, was one of 
those persons whom a reserved and formal person, 
like the countess, ‘‘ can get on with,’’ as the phrase 
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goes. Not so poor little Helen—so shy herself, 
and so hard to coax into more than gentle mono- 
syllables. And Lady Lansmere’s favorite talk was 
always of Harley. Helen had listened to such 
talk with respect and interest. Violante listened 
to it with inquisitive eagerness—with blushing de- 
light. The mother’s heart noticed the distinction 
between the two, and no wonder that that heart 
moved more to Violante than to Helen. Lord 
Lansmere, tov, like most gentlemen of his age, 
clumped all young ladies together, as a harmless, 
amiable, but singularly stupid class of the genus- 
petticoat, meant to look pretty, play the piano, and 
talk to each other about frocks and sweethearts. 
Therefore, this animated, dazzling creature, with 
her infinite variety of look and play of mind, took 
him by surprise, charmed him into attention, and 
warmed him into gallantry. Helen sat in her 
quiet corner, at her work, sometimes listening 
with almost mournful, though certainly unenvious, 
admiration at Violante’s vivid, yet ever uncon- 
scious, eloquence of word and thought—sometimes 
plunged deep into her own secret meditations. 
And all the while the work went on the same, 
under the small, noiseless fingers. This was one 
of Helen’s habits that irritated the nerves of Lady 
Lansmere. She despised young ladies who were 
fond of work. She did not comprehend how often 
it is the resource of the sweet, womanly mind, not 
from want of thought, but from the silence and 
the depth of it. Violante was surprised, and per- 
haps disappointed, that Harley had left the house 
before dinner, and did not return all the evening. 
But Lady Lansmere, in making excuse for his 
absence, on the plea of engagements, found so 
good an opportunity to talk of his ways in general 
—of his rare promise in boyhood—of her regret at 
the inaction of his maturity—of her hope to see 
him yet do justice to his natural powers, that Vio- 
lante almost ceased to miss him. e 

And when Lady Lansmere conducted her to her 
room, and, kissing her cheek tenderly, said, ‘* But 
you are just the person Harley admires—just the 
person to rouse him from melancholy dreams, of 
which his wild humors are now but the vain dis- 
guise’’—Violante crossed her arnis on her bosom, 
and her bright eyes, deepened into tenderness, 
seemed to ask, ‘* He melancholy—and why ?” 

On leaving Violante’s room, Lady Lansmere 
paused before the door of Helen’s; and, after 
musing a little while, entered softly. 

Helen ‘had dismissed her maid; and, at the 
moment Lady Lansmere entered, she was kneeling 
: the foot of the bed, her hands clasped before her 
ace. 

Her form, thus seen, looked so youthful and 
child-like—the attitude itself was so holy and so 
touching, that the proud and cold expression on 
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Lady Lansmere’s face changed. She shaded the 
light involuntarily, and seated herself in silence, 
that she might not disturb the act of prayer. 

When Helen rose, she was startled to see the 
countess seated by the fire; and hastily drew 
her hand across her eyes. She had been weeping. 

Lady Lansmere did not, however, turn to ob- 
serve those traces of tears, which Helen feared 
were too visible. The countess was too absorbed 
in her own thoughts; and as Helen timidly ap- 
proached, she said—still with her eyes on the clear 
low fire—‘*I beg your pardon, Miss Digby, for 
my intrusion; but my son has left it to me to 
prepare Lord Lansmere to learn the offer you have 
done Harley the honor to accept. I have not yet 
spoken to my lord; it may be days before I find a 
fitting occasion to do so ; meanwhile, I feel assured 
that your sense of propriety will make you agree 
with me that it is due to Lord L’Estrange’s father, 
that strangers should not learn arrangements of 
such moment in his family, before his own consent 
be obtained.”’ 

Here the countess came to a full pause; and 
poor Helen, finding herself called upon for some 
reply to this chilling speech, stammered out, scarce 
audibly— 

‘* Certainly, madam, I never dreamed of—’’ 

‘That is right, my dear,” interrupted Lady 
Lansmere, rising suddenly, and as if greatly 
relieved. ‘*I could not doubt your superiority to 
ordinary girls of your age, with whom these 
matters are never secret for a moment. There- 
fore, of course, you will not mention, at present, 
what has passed between you and Harley, to any 
of the friends with whom you may correspond.” 

‘tI have no correspondents—no friends, Lady 
Lansmere,”’ said Helen deprecatingly, and trying 
hard not to ery. 

‘*T am very glad to hear it, my dear; young 
ladies never should have. Friends, especially 
friends who correspond, are the worst enemies 
they cau have. Good night, Miss Digby. I need 
not add, by the way, that, though we are bound to 
show all kindness to this young Italian lady, still 
she is wholly unconnected with our family ; and 
you will be as prudent with her as you would have 
been with your correspondents—had you had the 
misfortune to have any.” 

Lady Lansmere said the last words with a smile, 
and pressed a reluctant kiss (the stepmother’s 
kiss) on Helen’s bended brow. She then left the 
room, and Helen sat on the seat vacated by the 
stately unloving form, and again covered her face 
with her hands, and again wept. But when she 
rose at last, and the light fell upon her face, that 
soft face was sad indeed, but serene—screne, as if 
with some inward sense of duty—sad, as with the 
resignation which accepts patience instead of hope. 





RicHarp Priestty, whose services to literature 
deserve honorable mention, died on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, at the Charterhouse, at an advanced age, after a 
residence of eight years within the walls of that noble 
endowment. Of all our publishers he was the one to 
whom the classical world was most deeply indebted, 
with reference to the quality of the works which he re- 
— The Greek tragedians, poets, orators, and 

istorians, most of the Latin authors, and every one 


of note, valuable works connected with the study of 
the Hebrew language, and those of some of our most 
classical divines, issued from the house of Richard 





Priestly in rapid succession. A list, comprising only 
a portion of his publications, contains two hundred 
and fifteen volumes in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Italian, and ninety-five in English classics and divin- 
ity. And yet, in the end, he was unfortunate, though 
his failure may be attributed more to the greatness 
of his undertakings, and the rapidity with which he 
prosecuted them, than to any want of patronage or 
defective judgment in the selection of his republica- 
tions. In his old age he found an asylum in the 
Charterhouse, and submitted with resignation and 
gratitude to his lot. 





A FORGOTTEN CELEBRITY. 


From Household Words. 
A FORGOTTEN CELEBRITY. 


‘Time and chance,” as King Solomon says, 
‘*happen to all;” and this is peculiarly the case 
in the matter of fame and reputation. Many who 
have done much, and have enjoyed a fine prospect 
of a name that should survive them, have scarcely 
earned an epitaph ; whilst others, by a mere acci- 
dent, have rolled luxuriously down to posterity, 
like a fly on the chariot-wheels of another’s repu- 
tation. ‘4 The historic muse” is a very careless 
jade, and many names with which she has under- 
taken to march down to latest times, have been 
lost by the way, like the stones in the legend that 
fell through the devil’s apron when he was carrying 
them to build one of his bridges. The chiffonniers 
of literature pick up these histories from time to 
time ; sometimes they are valuable, sometimes only 
curious. Mademoiselle de Gournay’s story is a 
curiosity. 

Marie de Jars, Demoiselle de Gournay, was born 
at Paris in 1566. She was of a noble and ancient 
family ; her father, at his death, left what in those 
days was a handsome fortune ; but Mademoiselle 
de Gournay, his widow, had an unfortunate mania 
for building, which devoured it. When she took 
her place beside her husband in his grave, she 
left little but mortgages behind her. 

Judging from the portraits prefixed to her works, 
Marie de Jars must in her youth have possessed 
some personal attractions, in spite of her detractors ; 
her figure was of middle height, her face rather 
round than oval, but with a pleasing expression, 
and adorned with a pair of large black eyes and a 
pretty little mouth. Her own account of herself, 
in a copy of verses, addressed to her friend Mad- 
emoiselle de Ragny, is, that she was of a very 
lively and obliging disposition. That she was 
obliging and kind-hearted, many circumstances of 
her life could prove; but for liveliness, we are 
inclined to think that she flattered herself; nothing 
can be further removed from liveliness than her 
works—they are pompously serious. 

Her father died when she was very young, 
Jeaving five children; two elder and two younger 
than Marie. The eldest daughter married; the 
son entered the army ;"and Marie, the eldest of the 
remaining three, seems to have been left pretty 
much to follow her own devices. From her 
earliest years she had a passion for reading, and 
showed a wonderful sagacity in the choice of 
books ; her favorites were Amyot, Ronsard, and 
Montaigne ; to these authors she afterwards added 
Racan. She was so faithfully exclusive in her 
taste, that she never cared to read any others. It 
was in 1580 that Montaigne published the two first 
volumes of his Essays. Marie de Jars was scarcely 
fourteen when they fell accidentally in her way, 
and her admiration amounted to enthusiasm; she 
sent a friend to tell Montaigne, who was then in 
Paris, how much she admired him, and the esteem 
in which she held his book. This proceeding from 
so young a person, who was moreover ‘* fort dem- 
oiselle,’’ flattered Montaigne very sensibly. He 
went the very next day to pay a visit to Madem- 
oiselle de Gournay; her conversation and en- 
thusiasm ‘von the heart of the philosopher. In 
their first interview Montaigne offered her the 
affection of a father for a daughter, and Madem- 
oiselle de Gournay proudly assumed the title of 
the adopted daughter of Montaigne; and in a 
letter addressed to him, which is still to be seen, 
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she says, ‘‘ that she feels as proud of that title as 
she should be to be called the mother of the Muses 
themselves.” This friendship never failed or 
diminished ; it was the best thing Marie ever 
achieved in this life, and is her chief claim on the 
sympathy and interest of posterity. But Marie de 
Jars became possessed by the demon of wishing to 
become a distinguished woman on her own account. 
To accomplish this, she set to work to learn Greek 
and Latin, and though she brought more zeal than 
method to her studies, she worked with so much 
— as to obtain a good insight into both 
anguages. 

Montaigne, in the next edition of his Essays, 
added the following passage to the seventeenth 
chapter of the second book :—‘‘I have taken a 
delight to publish in many places the hopes I have 
of Marie de Gournay de Jars, my adopted daughter, 
beloved by me with more than a paternal love, and 
treasured up in my solitude and retirement as one 
of the best parts of my own being. I have no 
regard to anything in this world but to her. Ifa 
man may presage from her youth, her soul will 
one day be capable of very great things; and, 
amongst others, of that perfection of friendship of 
which we do not read that any of her sex could yet 
arrive at; the sincerity and solidity of her manners 
are already sufficient for it; her affection towards 
me more than superabundant, and such as that there 
is nothing more to be wished, if not that the appre- 
hension she has of my end from the five and fifty 
years I had reached when she knew me, might not 
so much afflict her. 

“‘The judgment she made of my first Essays, 
being a woman so young, and in this age, and 
alone in her order, place, and the rfotable vehe- 
mence with which she loved and desired me, upon 
the sole esteem she had of me before ever she saw 
my face, are things very worthy of consideration.” 

Any woman might justly have been proud of 
such a tribute, and one feels to like Montaigne 
himself all the better for it. In 1588 Montaigne 
went with Mademoiselle de Gournay and her 
mother to their chateau at Gournay-sur-Aronde, 
and spent some time with them. 

In the year following she published her first 
book, calling it ‘* Proumenoir de M. de Montaigne.” 
She dedicated it to him, and sent a copy to him at 
Bourdeaux, where he was then residing. That 
must have been a very proud day for Marie! This 
** Proumenoir’’ was not, as its title might suggest, 
any account of Montaigne, or relics of his conver- 
sation, but only a rambling Arabian story, which, 
if gracefully told by Marie herself, might perhaps 
have been interesting during the course of a wok, 
but which, set down upon paper, is insipid to a 
degree, and of an interminable length. Montaigne 
is answerable for the sin of having encouraged her 
to write it, thus adding to the weary array of 
books that nobody is able to read. 

At her mother’s death, Mademoiselle de Gournay 
did something much better; she took charge of 
her younger brother and sister, and administered 
the affairs of the family (which, as we have said 
Madame de Gournay had left in great embarrass- 
ment) with so much discretion and judgment, that 
she redeemed all the mortgages, paid off all the 
debts, and was in possession of about two thousand 

unds in money. 

Montaigne died in 1592, at Bourdeaux. En- 
thusiastic and devoted, Mademoiselle de Gournay 
set off as soon as she was informed of it, and, pro- 
viding herself with passes, crossed almost the whole 
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kingdom of France alone, to visit his widow and 
daughter, to console them as best she might—and 
to weep with them the loss they had sustained. 

Madame de Montaigne gave her the Essays, en- 
riched with notes in her husband’s hand-writing, 
in order that she might prepare a new and com- 

lete edition of them. This was a labor of love to 

atie ; she revised all the proofs, which were 
executed with so much correctness, that she is 
well entitled to call it, as she does, ‘‘ le bon et 
vieux exemplaire.”’ It remains to this day the 
principal edition as regards authenticity of text, 
and one of the handsomest as regards typography. 
It appeared in 1595 (Paris, Abel Londen) 
Mademoiselle de Gournay wrote a preface, which 
is not without eloquence. She vigorously repels 
all the objections that had been raised against the 
work, and alludes to her adoption by Montaigne 
with genuine feeling. We translate the passage :— 
** Reader, having the desire to make the best of 
myself to thee, | adorn myself with the noble title 
of this adoption. I have no other ornament, and I 
have a good right to call him my true father, from 
whom all that is good or noble in my soul proceeds. 
The parent to whom I owe my being, and whom 
my evil fortune snatched from me in my infancy, 
was an excellent father, and a most virtuous and 
clever man—and he would have felt less jealousy 
in seeing the second to whom I gave this title of 
father, than he would have felt pride in seeing the 
manner of man he was.”? The good lady’s style 
is of the most intractable to render into common 
language. 

With Montaigne’s death, the whole course of 
Mademoiselle de Gournay’s life seemed to be 
arrested. Henceforth all her strength and enthu- 
siasm were expended in keeping herself exactly 
where he had left her. She resolutely set her 
face against all the improvements and innovations 


which were every day being brought into the 
French language, which was making rapid prog- 
ress ; but Mademoiselle de Gournay believed that 
she had seen the end of all perfection when Mon- 


taigne died. Not only in her style of writing, but 
also in her mode of living, she remained obstinately 
stereotyped after the fashion of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, during the first half of the seventeenth. 
Whilst still young, she became a whimsical relic 
of a by-gone mode, a caricature out of date. She 
resided in Paris, where there was at that time a 
mania for playing practical jokes ; and Mademoi- 
selle de Gournay, with her pedantry and peculiari- 
ties, was considered as lawful game; many un- 
worthy tricks were played upon her by persons 
who, nevertheless, dreaded the explosions of her 
wrath on discovery, which on such occasions were 
of an emphatic simplicity of speech, startling to 
modern ears. The word ‘‘ hoaxing’’ was not then 
invented, but the thing itself was well understood. 
A forged letter was written, purporting to come 
from King James the First of England, requesting 
Mademoiselle de Gournay to send him her portrait 
and her life. She fell into the snare, and sat for 
her picture, and spent six weeks in writing her 
memoirs, which she actually sent to England— 
where, of course, no one knew what to make of 
them. But when Marshal Lavardin, who was the 
French ambassador in England, returned to Paris, 
the parties who forged the letter did not fail to tell 
Mademoiselle de Gournay that the King of Eng- 
land had spoken most highly of her to the ambassa- 
dor, and had shown him her autograph, which 
occupied a distinguished place in his cabinet. As 





M. de Lavardin died almost directly after his 
return, Mademoiselle de Gournay ran no risk of 
being undeceived. 

For a short time she abandoned literature and 
the belles-lettres to plunge into alchemy, for which 
she had a mania. Her friends remonstrated in 
vain ; they told her how many other people alchemy 
had ruined, but she not the less persisted in flinging 
the remains of her fortune into the crucible. Like 
all who have been bewitched by this science, Marie 
fancied that her experiments were arrested by pov- 
erty at the moment of success. She retrenched in 
every way; in food, in clothing; reduced herself 
to barest necessaries ; and sat constantly with the 
bellows in her hand, hanging over the smoke of 
her furnace. Of course, no gold rewarded her 
research, and she was at length absolutely obliged 
to abandon her laboratory, and betake herself 
afresh to literature. As generous in adversity as 
she had been in prosperity, Mademoiselle de 
Gournay was not hindered by her poverty from 
adopting an orphan child, the daughter of Jamyn, 
the poet, and friend of Ronsard. In the society of 
this young girl, and of a cat which she celebrated 
in verse,, Marie de Gournay allowed everything in 
the world to change and progress as they might, 
fully persuaded that the glory of French literature 
had died with her adopted father, and that she had 
had the honor of burying it. 

This cat deserves a special mention, as it was a 
very noticeable animal in its day. It rejoiced in 
the name of Piallion, and during the twelve years 
it lived with Mademoiselle de Gournay, it never 
once quitted the apartments of its mistress to run 
with other cats upon the roofs and gutters of the 
neighboring houses; it was, in all respects, dis- 
creet and dignified, as became a cat of quality, and, 
above all, as became the cat of such a mistress as 
Mademoiselle de Gournay. If Mademoiselle de 
Gournay had been young and handsome, Piallion 
would, no doubt, have been as celebrated as Les- 
bia’s sparrow ; as it was, however, it only shared 
in the satires and caricatures that were made upon 
its mistress. When Mademoiselle de Gournay 
renounced alchemy, and began again to busy her- 
self in literature, she unfortunately mixed herself 
up in some controversy of the day where the 
Jesuits were in question ; we forget what side she 
took, but she brought down upon herself much 
abuse and scandal; among other things, she was 
accused of having led an irregular life, and of 
being even then ‘‘une femme galante!’’ This 
charge distressed her greatly, and she appealed to 
a friend to write her vindication. ‘ He told her, 
by way of consolation, that if she would publish 
her portrait, it would be more effectual than a 
dozen vindications! Poor Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay had long since lost whatever good looks she 
had possessed in early life, and her alchemical 
pursuits had added at least ten years to her appear- 
ance. 

In the midst of all the disagreeable circumstan- 
ces of her lot, she was not without some compen- 
sation. She kept up her relation with the family 
of Montaigne, and went on a visit to them in Guy- 
enne, where she remained fifteen months. In all 
her distresses, Mademoiselle Montaigne, and her 
daughter Mademoiselle de Gamaches, never de- 
serted her. There is a touching passage in one 
of her works, in which the name of the ‘* bonne 
amye’’ is not mentioned. There is little doubt 
but that it refers to one of these ladies; it as 
follows:: 
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‘* If my condition be somewhat better than could 
have been expected, from the miserable remnant 
of fortune that remained to me after the quittance 
of all my debts, liabilities, and losses, it is the 
assistance of a good friend, who took pleasure to 
see me keep up a decent appearance, which is the 
cause of it.”’ 

Mademoiselle de Gournay also brightened the 
dull realities of her existence with brilliant ideas 
of the fame she was laying up for herself with pos- 
terity—hopes which neither Mademoiselle Jamyn 
nor Piallion were likely to damp. In 1626, she 
published a collection of her works, in prose and 
verse, which she entitled ‘*‘ L’Ombre de Mademoi- 
selle de Gournay,” and sat in her retirement ex- 
pecting the rebound of the sensation she had no 
doubt of producing throughout Europe. 

The book was written in imitation of Montaigne’s 
‘¢ Essays”—all manner of subjects treated of, 
without any regard to order or arrangement ; long 
dissertations, rambling from topic to topic in every 
chapter, without any rule but her own caprice. 
It may be imagined what advantage such a work 
would give to those disposed to find matter for 
ridicule ; the spirit of mystification and love of 
hoaxing were not extinct. There was a pitiless 
clique of idle men attached to the court, and 
circulating in society, who were always on the 
watch for victims, at whose expense they might 
make good stories, or whom they might make the 
subjects of a practical jest. Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay had fallen into their snares years before, 
and she seemed a still more tempting victim now. 
A régular conspiracy of wicked wits was formed 
against the poor old woman, who was then not 
much under sixty years of age. Her vanity had 


grown to enormous magnitude; her credulity was 
in proportion; whilst her power of swallowing and 


digesting any flattery, however gross, was some- 
thing fabulous. No tribute that could be offered 
exceeded her notion of her own deserts. She 
certainly offered fair game for ridicule, and she was 
not spared. 

Louis the Thirteenth, who labored under the 
royal malady of ennui, enjoyed the accounts of the 
mystifications that were constantly put upon the 
poor old lady. 

They told her (and she believed them) that there 
was nothing talked about at court but her book ; 
and that his majesty, Louis the Thirteenth, was 
her warm admirer. Mademoiselle de Gournay not 
unnaturally expected that some solid proof of the 
royal admiration would follow ; but nothing came. 
Louis, well content to be amused by absurd stories 
about her, never dreamed of rewarding her for them. 
She was made to believe that her portrait adorned 
the galleries of Brussels and Antwerp; that in 
Holland her works had been published with com- 
plimentary prefaces ; that, in Italy, Cesar Carpaccio 
and Charles Pinto had celebrated her genius in 
their own tongue, and spread the glory of her 
name from one end of the peninsula to the other ; 
and that no well-educated person in Europe was 
ignorant of her name and works. Marie de Gour- 
nay, after having been adopted by Montaigne, 
found all these marvels quite probable ‘and easy of 
belief. ‘These splendid visions of fame and success 
were quite as good as reality; they gilded her 
poverty, and invested her privations with a dignity 
more than regal. Among many other mystifica- 
tions played off upon her, there was one which has 
since, in different forms, made the plot of farces 
and vaudevilles without number ; but it was for the 





behoof of Mademoiselle de Gournay that it was 
originally made and invented. The poet Racan, 
whose works were some of the few Mademoiselle de 
Gournay condescended to read, had received a copy 
of ‘* L’Ombre,’’ and prepared to pay her a visit to 
return thanks. It must be borne in mind that they 
had never seen each other ; the conspirators chanced 
to hear of his intentions. Such a fine occasion 
was not to be neglected; having ascertained the 
time appointed for the interview, they took care to 
be beforehand. The first who presented himself 
was the Chevalier de Bresire ; he caused himself 
to be announced by Mademoiselle Jamyn, (the 
orphan she had adopted ;_now her friend and com- 
panion,) as M. Racan. He was clever and agreea- 
ble, and flattered Mademoiselle de Gournay with so 
much grace, that she was enchanted with him. 
He had scarcely departed, when M. Yvrande 
arrived: ‘‘ Announce M. Racan,’’ said he to 
Mademoiselle Jamyn. 

‘© M. Racan has only this moment left us.”’ 

‘¢ Some vile trick !’’ said he with indignation. 

Mademoiselle de Gournay, seeing a young man, 
still handsomer and more agreeable than the other, 
and whose compliments were still more poetical, 
was easily pacified, and received him graciously. 
A few moments after he had left the poet himself 
made his appearance. He was absent, nervous, 
shabbily dressed, awkward, and had, moreover, a 
ridiculous pronunciation. He called himself ‘‘ La- 
CAN.” 

The old lady was now out of all patience. 

‘*Must I, then, see nothing but Racans all the 
days of my life!’’ she exclaimed ; and, taking off 
her slipper, she flung it at his head, abusing him 
vehemently for daring to impose upon her; and 
drove him out of the house. 

Of course, this story was much too good not to 
have a great success; it circulated, not only 
through the court, but all over Paris, and came at 
last to the ears of poor Mademoiselle de Gournay 
herself, who could not be consoled, as it revealed 
all the tricks to which she had beena victim. The 
illusions thus rudely destroyed were far more pre- 
cious than the philosopher’s stone she had so vainly 
sought, and -involved a disappointment infinitel 
more painful. Who can help sympathizing with 
the poor woman, who thus saw all her fairy treas- 
ures resolved into their intrinsic worthlessness ! 

However, good came out of evil. Cardinal 
Richelieu—who had been especially delighted with 
the story of the three Racans, and was never weary 
of hearing it repeated—took the fancy of wishing 
to see her, that he might try to make a good story 
out of her himself. He sent for her, and indulged 
in some very clumsy pleasantry, of which he had 
the grace to feel afterwards ashamed. Willing to 
make her some amends, he settled a pension upon 
her, in order that, for the rest of her days, she, and 
her friends, and her cat, might live on something 
better than dry bread. 

Under the influence of this gleam of sunshine, 
Mademoiselle de Gournay edited another edition of 
Montaigne’s works, with an abridgment of her 
former preface. She also published a fresh work 
of her own, entitled, ‘* Avis et Présens de Madem- 
oiselle de Gournay,’’ which had a moderate suc- 
cess. Another edition of ‘* L’Ombre’”’ was also 
called for. All this, in some measure, consoled her 
for past humiliations. 

er prosperity lasted until the death of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Mademoiselie de Gournay, then in ex- 
treme old age, still survived him. When the list 
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of pensions granted by the Cardinal was submitted 
to the king, her name caught his eye. Louis the 
Thirteenth—who might have had some grateful 
recollection of the many hearty laughs his royalty 
had enjoyed at her expense—declared that the 
cardinal must have been mad to grant such a 
woman a pension, and ordered it to be suppressed ! 
Mademoiselle de Gournay passed the few remaining 
years of her life in a state of poverty painful to 
reflect upon. She died somewhere about 1646, at 
the age of eighty. 

Poor as she was, she made her will, as became a 
person of her birth. She bequeathed her clothes 
to Mademoiselle Jamyn, who, old and infirm, sur- 
vived her; a few books she left to different friends ; 
and a curious old Map of the World, to the poet 
Gombauld—a personage as eccentric as herself, 
and one who lived and died in still greater penury, 
but who valued her legacy, and transmitted it to 
his heirs as the most precious treasure in the 
world. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
INFANT SCHOOLS IN HUNGARY. 


Tue Austrian government has for some years 
been exerting itself, in connection with the clergy, 
for the improvement and spread of education in all 
the provinces of the empire, being anxious to do 
all in their power to save the country from those 
excesses which are so often found in connection with 
ignorance. As an Englishman, living in friendly 
intercourse with members of the imperial family, 
and many persons high in the administration, I am 
happy to avow my thorough conviction, that such, 
pure and simple, is the object held in view.in the 
establishment of schools throughout the empire, 
and, above all, in that of the infant schools, which 
are now planted in every place where there exists a 
sufficiency of population. I have all along taken a 
deep interest in these little seminaries in the king- 
doms of Bohemia and Hungary, and am highly 
sensible of the liberal and humane principles on 
which they are conducted. 

Each contains from two to three hundred children 
between one anda half and five years of age, all of 
them being the offspring of the humbler classes, 
and many of them orphans. All are instructed in 
the same room, but classed apart ; that is, the girls 
occupy one half of the apartment, and the boys the 
other, leaving an avenue between them, which is 
occupied by the instructors. The boys are under 
the superintendence of a master, and the girls under 
that of a mistress. Both, however, teach or attend 
to the various necessities of either, as circumstances 
may require. Infants, too young to learn, and 
those who are sent either because they are orphans, 
or because the extreme poverty of the mother 
obliges her to do outwork, are amused with toys 
and pictures, all, however, of an instructive nature, 
and which the elder children delight to exhibit and 
explain to them in their own quaint little ways. I 
have frequently seen an infant, scarcely able to 
walk, brought in for the first time, and left on one 
of the benches of the school-room surrounded by 
those already initiated. The alarm its new position 
occasioned to the little creature, at thus suddenly 
finding itself abandoned by the only person with 
whom it was familiar, in the midst of a multitude 
of unknown faces, can easily be imagined. A flood 
of tears was the first vent to its feelings, accom- 
_panied by a petulant endeavor to follow its parent 





ornurse. It was immediately, however, surrounded 
by a score of little comforters, who, full of the 
remembrance of past days, when their fears and 
their sadness were in like manner soothed and dis- 
sipated, would use a thousand little arts of conso- 
lation—one presenting a toy or picture, another 
repeating what has almost become a formula of 
kindly reassurance, till smiles and sunshine would 
succeed to tears and clouds upon that little brow, 
and confidence and content to fear and mistrust. | 
have often seen the day thus pass with neophytes 
as a dream, only to be broken when the parent or 
nurse, returning to take them home, found them in 
the centre of a little joyous group, the gayest of the 
! 

One, after all, cannot wonder at this change, 
when he contrasts the scenery of the interior of an 
infant school with that of the generality of poor 
homes. The child, making, as it were, its first 
voyage in life, has here been introduced, not 
merely to a society conducted on principles of gen- 
tleness and kindness, but to a fairy-land of marvels 
for the fascination of its intellectual faculties. 
From the ceiling to the dado—the wainscotted 
space at the base, for in Hungary this old arrange- 
ment is still maintained in its fullest form—the 
walls are covered with pictures of scripture scenes 
and objects in natural history; while the dado 
itself, terminating above in a shelf, exhibits busts, 
stuffed animals, and pots of flowers—the whole 
place, indeed, being a kind of museum, specially 
adapted for the enjoyment as well as instruction 
of the young. At first, filled with wonder and 
delight, the infant begins to study the meaning and 
character of these objects ; after a short attendance, 
you find they can tell the names of many, and 
speak many things regarding them. One day, 
while attending a Bohemian infant school, which 
was dismissing, and as I was examining some of 
the birds upon the shelf, a little hand was insinu- 
ated into mine, as if to get it warmed—as is often 
done by children—when, looking down, I beheld a 
bright, intelligent face, apparently eager to make 
some communication. ‘* Tuzok,tuzok!’’ (** Bus- 
tard, bustard !’’) said a little voice. Encouraged 
by my smile, there was immediately added, ‘* Ez 
tuzok, ez mazzar bonban, tisza fet! jonn :” (‘* That 
is a bustard from Hungary, from the river Teiss.’’) 
Another little one, attracted by this observation, 
pointed to the elephant, and said in German, ‘* Und 
der ist elephant ; er kommt von weiten, von aus- 
land—von morgenland !’’ (** And that is the ele- 
phant; it comes from far, from a foreign Jand— 
from the morning-land !’’)—that is, the East. 

The children learn the first rudiments of religion, 
duty and obedience to their parents and teachers, 
spelling, &c. After the expiration of the time 
allotted to them here, they are sent to the normal 
schools, where they are instructed in all the various 
branches of education which are necessary to fit 
them for any situation or profession for which their 
several talents seem to have destined them. 

All parents of the lowtr classes are compelled by 
law to send their children to school at a certain age. 
If they are in easy circumstances, they contribute a 
small sum-monthly towards the expenses of the 
establishment. Those who are unable to pay the 
full sum pay the half or a part ; others, again, such 
as a great portion of day-laborers with large 
families, and who cannot even supply their children 
with necessary food and clothing pay nothing ; it is 
merely necessary for these to be furnished with a 
certificate of their incapacity to pay for the educa- 
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tion of their children, and the state takes the whole 
charge of their instruction on itself. 

We have already spoken of the deep interest we 
have taken in the progress of the infant schools. 
We visit them frequently, and attend all the exam- 
inations. On entering, it is scarcely possible to 
recognize in clean, orderly inmates, the dirty, 
ragged, quarrelling, scratching, screaming chil- 
dren of the back-streets, which, however, they 
were only a short time ago. All is changed ; the 
miserable hut, the narrow street, and muddy lane, 
for a pretty room full of pleasant objects ; the timid 
look and distrustful scowl, for sunny cheerfulness 
and open confidence. There is no unkind distine- 
tion among the lower classes in this country, and 
by this I mean the whole of the Austrian states. 
‘There being only two classes—the nobles and the 
commons—none of the commons despise each 
other, however poor or humble their situation may 
be. The barefvoted orphan kept and educated by 
charity or the state, is not an object of contempt or 
ridicule to the child of the prosperous artisan, who 
stands clothed in its little snow-white frock and 
pink ribbons beside its less fortunate companion. 
Neither is any distinction made on account of 
religion. The infant schools of the empire are for 
the children of all the pocr—Catholic, Lutheran, 
evangelical, &c.; and the two belonging to Pres- 
burg, to which we here particularly allude, contain 
from sixty to seventy of the latter in every two 
hundred. 

I was present at an examination of one of our 
Presburg seminaries in September last. A number 
of girls and boys, from three to five years of age, 
with a very few a little older, who had come in 
comparatively late, were subjected to the usual 
questioning in the various branches of their very 
elementary erudition. Several of the queries 
proved beyond the powers of the generality of the 
children ; but this led to no expression of dejection 
or awkwardness. They evidently all endeavored 
to do their very best. It was interesting to observe, 
that so far from pining to see a cleverer neighbor 
answer what they had failed in, they seemed to 
feel a triumph when, after a general difficulty, it 
was at length found that some one could give the 
right answer—showing that they might have a 
feeling of emulation as to the honor of the school, 
but none as between one pupil and another. On 
several occasions, when some unusually intelligent 
little creature would come from a back-form and 
solve a question which had bewildered those in 
front, there was a sensible expression of delight 
over the whole school. 

In a far-off corner sat a little boy, poorly dressed, 
and of pallid countenance, but with a keen and in- 
telligent eye, which had attracted my notice from 
the beginning. The more difficult the questions 
grew, his eye was fixed with the keener gaze on 
the face of the master. Several times I observed a 
puzzled child cast backwards to him a look, as ex- 
pressing the assurance that he was able to solve all 
difficulties. At length, on a slight motion of the 
master’s hand, the little brown boy was seen to 
dart from his obscure recess, and pass rapidly across 
the forms, while his companions eagerly made way 
for him, clapping their hands as in anticipation of 
some brilliant achievement. In an instant, the boy 
stood be ‘ore the master, his dark eye full of anxious 
express, n, but quite devoid of doubt or anxiety. 
All our . ‘tention was at once directed to the half- 
clothed, ..arefooted child, to whom the questions 
were now put, and by whom they were answered 
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with a promptitude and precision most wonderful. 
And who,what was he, that little brown boy ! Some 
did not care to ask, and others said, ‘* Who would 
have thought that that little beggar-boy would have 
been so smart!’’ But God has chosen the vile 
things (to man) of this earth to become bright 
and shining lights to the world. We asked who 
that little boy was, and the master smiled, shook 
his head, and said, ** Oh, I scarcely know myself ; 
it is a little boy the police have sent us in lately 
from the streets. It is not above three weeks since 
he came, but he is a good and very clever child— 
very desirous to learn, and never forgets anything !”’ 

was affected by this trivial circumstance, 
reflecting how many little brown boys like this 
there must be in various countries called civilized, 
who, for want of a refuge where love and light are 
predominant, remain the outcasts of the streets, and 
become the prey of vice and ignorance. 





James MonTGomery, poet, was born as long ago as 
November 4, 1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire. His 
father was a Moravian minister, who, leaving his son 
in Yorkshire to be educated, went to the West Indies, 
where he and the poet’s mother both died. When 
only twelve years old, the bent of the boy’s mind was 
shown by the production of various small poems. 
These indications could not save him at first from the 
fate of the poor, and he was sent to earn his bread as 
assistant in a chandler’s shop. He thirsted for other 
occupations, and one day set off with 3s. 6d. in his 
pocket to walk to London, to seck fame and fortune. 
In his first effort he broke down, and for a while gave 
up his plan to take service in another shop. Only 
for a time, however, was he content, and a second 
effurt to reach the metropolis was successful, so far as 
bringing him to the spot he had longed for, but un- 
successful to his second hope—that of finding a pub- 
lisher for a volume of his verses, But the publisher 
who refused Montgomery’s poems accepted his labor, 
and made him hisshopman, Fortune, however, as she 
generally does, smiled at last on the zealous youth, and 
in 1792 he gained a post in the establishment of Mr. 
Gales, a bookseller of Sheffield, who had set up a 
newspaper called the ‘‘ Sheffield Register.’? On this 
paper Montgomery worked con amore, and when his 
master had to fly from England to avoid imprisonment 
for printing an article too liberal for the then des- 
potic government of England, the young poet became 
the editor and publisher of the paper—the name of 
which he changed to ‘* Sheffield Iris.’? In the columns 
of this print he advocated political and religious 
freedom, and such conduct secured for him the atten- 
tions of the Attorney General, by whom he was pros- 
ecuted, fined, and imprisoned ; in the first instance, 
for reprinting a song commemorating ‘‘ The Fall of 
the Bastille ;’’ in the second case, for an account he 
gave of a riot in Sheffield. Confinement could not 
crush his love of political justice, and on his second 
release he went on advocating the doctrines of freedom 
as before, in his paper and in his books. In the 
lengthy period between those times and the present, 
the beliefs which James Montgomery early pioneered 
in England have obtained general recognition, and as 
men became more and more liberal our poet gained 
more and more esteem. He contributed to magazines, 
and, despite adverse criticism in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, established his right to rank as a poet. In 
1797, he published ‘‘ Prison Amusements ;’’ in 1805, 
** The Ocean ;’’ in 1806, ‘‘ The Wanderer in Switzer- 
land ;”’ in 1809, ‘‘ The West Indies ;’’ and in 1812, 
** The World before the Flood.’’ By these works he 
obtained the chief reputation he has since enjoyed. In 
1819 appeared ‘‘ Greenland,’’ a poem in five cantos ; 
and in 1828, ‘* The Pelican Island, and other Poems.”’ 
This venerable poet now enjoys a well-deserved 
literary pension of 200/. a-year.—Men of the Time. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
TIME’S REVIEW OF ROBESPIERRE. 


Some characters are a puzzle to history, and none 
is more so than that.of Robespierre. According to 
popular belief, this personage was a blood-thirsty 
monster, a vulgar tyrant, who committed the most 
unheard-of enormities, with the basely selfish object 
of raising himself to supreme power—of becoming 
the Cromwell of the Revolution. Considering that 
Robespierre was for five years—1789 to 1794—a 
prime leader in the political movements in France ; 
that for a length of time he was personally con- 
cerned in sending a hundred and fifty heads to the 
scaffold per diem; and that the Reign of Terror 
ceased immediately on his overthrow—it is not sur- 

rising that his character is associated with all that 
is villanous and detestable. Nevertheless, as the 
obscurities of the great revolutionary drama clear 
up, a strange suspicion begins to be entertained, that 
the popular legend respecting Robespierre is in a 
considerable degree fallacious; nay, it is almost 
thought that this man was, in reality, a most kind- 
hearted, simple, unambitious, and well-disposed 
individual—a person who, to say the least of it, 
deeply deplored the horrors in which considerations 
of duty had unhappily involved him. To attempt 
an unravelment of these contradictions, Jet us call 
up the phantom of this mysterious personage, and 
subject him to review. 

‘o understand Robespierre, it is necessary to 
understand the French Revolution. The proximate 
cause of that terrible convulsion was, as is well 
known, an utter disorder in all the functions of the 
state, and more particularly in the finances, equiva- 
lent to national bankruptcy. That matters might 
have been substantially patched up by judicious 
statesmanship, no one doubts ; but that a catastrophe, 
sooner or later, was unavoidable, seems to be 
equally certain. The mind of France was rotten ; 
the oo of society were undermined. As re- 
gards religion, there was a universal scepticism, 
of which the best literature of the day was the 
exponent ; but this unbelief was greatly strength- 
ened by the scandalous abuses in the ecclesiastical 
system. It required no depth of genius to point 
out that the great principles of brotherly love, 
humility, equality, liberty, promulgated as part and 
parcel of the Christian dispensation eighteen cen- 
turies previously, had no practical efficacy so far as 
France was concerned. Instead of equality before 
God and the law, the humbler classes were feudal 
serfs, without any appeal from the cruel oppres- 
sions to which they were exposed. In the midst 
of gloom, Rousseau’s vague declamations on the 
rights of man felllikearay of light. A spark was 
communicated, which kindled a flame in the bosoms 
of the more thoughtful and enthusiastic. An as- 
tonishing impulse was almost at once given to in- 
vestigation. The philosopher had his adherents all 
over France. Viewed as a species of prophet, he 
was, properly speaking, a madman, who in his 
ravings had glanced on the truth, but only glanced. 
Among men of sense, his ornate declamations con- 
cerning nature and reason would have excited little 
more attention than that which is usually given to 
poetic and speculative fancies. 

Amidst an impulsive and lively people, unac- 
customed to the practical consideration and treat- 
ment of abuses, there arose a cry to destroy, root 
up; to sweep away all preferences and privileges ; 
to bring down the haughty, and raise the depressed ; 
to Jet all men be free and equal, all men being 
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brothers. Such is the origin of the three words— 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, which were caught 
up as the charter of social intercourse. It is for- 
ever to be regretted that this explosion of sentiment 
was so utterly destructive in its character; for 
therein has it inflicted immense wrong on what is 
abstractedly true and beautiful. At first, as will 
be remembered, the revolutionists did not aim at 
establishing a republic, but that form of government 
necessarily grew out of their hallucinations. With- 
out pausing to consider that a nation of emancipated 
serfs were unprepared to take on themselves the 
duties of an enlightened population, the plunge was 
unhesitatingly made. 

At this comparatively distant day, even with all 
the aids of the recording press, we can form no 
adequate idea of the fervor with which this great 
social overthrow was set about and accomplished. 
The best minds in France were in a state of ecstasy, 
bordering on delirium. A vast future of human 
happiness seemedtodawn. ‘Tyranny, force, fraud, 
all the bad passions, were to disappear under the 
beneficent approach of reason. Among the enthu- 
siasts who rushed into this marvellous frenzy, was 
Maximilian Robespierre. It is said by his biogra- 
phers, that Robespierre was of English or Seoteh 
origin ; we have seen an account which traced him 
toa family in the north, of not a dissimilar name. 
His father, at all events, was an advocate at Arras, 
in French Flanders, and here Maximilian was born 
in 1759. Bred to the Jaw, he was sent as represen- 
tative to the States-General in 1789, and from this 
moment he entered on his career, and Paris was 
his home. At his outset, he made no impression, 
and scarcely excited public notice. His manners 
were singularly reserved, and his habits austere. 
The man lived within himself. Brooding over the 
works of Rousseau, he indulged in the dream of 
renovating the moral world. Like Mohammed 
contriving the dogmas of a new religion, Robes- 
pierre spent days in solitude, pondering on his 
destiny. To many of the revolutionary leaders, 
the struggle going on was merely a political drama, 
with a convention for the dénouement. To Robes- 
pierre, it was a philosophical problem; all his 
thoughts aimed at the ideal—at the apotheosis of 
human nature. 

Let us take a look at his personal appearance. 
Visionaries are usually slovens. They despise 
fashions, and imagine that dirtiness is an attribute 
of genius. To do the honorable member for Artois 
justice, he was above this affectation. Small and 
neat in person, he always appeared in public taste- 
fully dressed, according to the fashion of the period 
—hair well combed back, ftizzled, and powdered ; 
copious frills at the breast and wrists; a stainless 
white waistcoat ; light-blue coat, with metal but-’ 
tons ; the sash of a representative tied round his 
waist ; light-colored breeches, white stockings, and 
shoes with silver buckles. Such was his ordinary 
costume; and if we stick a rose in his button-hole, 
or place a nosegay in his hand, we shall havea 
tolerable idea of his whole equipment. It is said 
he sometimes appeared in top-boots, which is not 
improbable ; for this kind of boot had become fash- 
ionable among the republicans, from a notion that 
as top-boots were worn by gentlemen in England, 
they were allied to constitutional government. 
Robespierre’s features were sharp, and enlivened by 
bright and deeply-sunk biue eyes. The e was 
usually a gravity and intense thoughtfulne s in his 
countenance, which conveyed an idea of | is being 
thoroughly :in earnest. Yet, his address was no 
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unpleasing. Unlike modern French politicians, 
his face was always smooth, with no vestige of 
beard or whiskers. Altogether, therefore, he may 
be said to have been a well-dressed, gentlemanly 
man, animated with proper self-respect, and having 
no wish to court vulgar applause by neglecting the 
decencies of polite society. 

Before entering on his public career in Paris, 
Robespierre had probably formed his plans, in 
which, at least to outward appearance, there was an 
entire negation of self. A stern incorruptibility 
seemed the basis of his character; and it is quite 
true that no offers from the court, no overtures from 
associates, had power to tempt him. There was 
only one way by which he could sustain a high- 
souled independence, and that was the course 
adopted in like circumstances by Andrew Marvel— 
simple wants, rigorous economy, a disregard of fine 
company, an avoidance of expensive habits. Now, 
this is the curious thing in Robespierre’s history. 
Perhaps there was a tinge of pride in his living a 
life of indigence ; but in fairness it is entitled to be 
called an honest pride, when we consider that the 
means of profusion were within his reach. On his 
arrival in Paris, he procured a humble lodging in 
the Marais, a populous district in the north-eastern 
faubourgs ; but it being represented to him some 
time afterwards, that, as a public man, it was un- 
safe to expose himself in a long walk daily to and 
from this obscure residence, he removed to a house 
in the Rue St. Honoré, now marked No. 396, op- 
posite the church of the Assumption. Here he 
found a lodging with M. Duplay, a respectable but 
humble cabinet-maker, who had become attached 
to the principles of the Revolution ; and here he 
was joined by his brother, who played an inferior 
part in public affairs, and is known in history as 
** Younger Robespierre.’”” The selection of this 
dwelling seems to have fallen in with Robespierre’s 
notions of economy ; and it suited his limited pat- 
rimony, which consisted of some rents irregularly 
— bya few small farmers of his property in Artois. 

hese ill-paid rents, with his salary as a represen- 
tative, are said to have supported three persons— 
himself, his brother, and his sister ; and so strait- 
ened was he in circumstances, that he had to borrow 
occasionally from his landlord. Even with all his 
pinching, he did not make both ends meet. We 
have it on authority, that at his death he was owing 
£160; a small debt to be incurred during a resi- 
dence of five years in Paris, by a person who figured 
as a leader of parties ; and the insignificance of this 
sum attests his remarkable self-denial. 

Lamartine’s account of the private life of Robes- 
pierre in the house of the’ Duplays is exceedingly 
fascinating, and we should suppose is founded on 
well-authorized facts. The house of Duplay, he 
says, ‘* was low, and in a court surrounded by sheds 
filled with timber and plants, and had almost a rustic 
appearance. It consisted of a parlor opening to 
the court, and communicating with a sitting-room 
that looked into a small garden. From the sitting- 
room a door led into a small study, in which was a 
piano. There was a winding-staircase to the first 
floor, where the master of the house lived, and 
thence to the apartment of Robespierre.”’ 

Here, long acquaintance, a common table, and 
association for several years, ‘* converted the hospi- 
tality of Duplay into an attachment that became 
reciprocal. The family of his landlord became a 
second family to Robespierre, and while they 
adopted his opinions, they neither lost the simplic- 
ity of their manners nor neglected their religious 
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observances. They consisted of a father, mother, 
ason yet a youth, and four daughters, the eldest 
of whom was twenty-five, and the youngest eigh- 
teen. Familiar with the father, filial with the 
mother, paternal with the son, tender and almost 
brotherly with the young girls, he inspired and felt 
in this small domestic circle all those sentiments 
that only an ardent soul inspires and feels by spread- 
ing abroad its sympathies. Love also attached his 
heart, where toil, poverty, and retirement had fixed 
his life. Eléonore Duplay, the eldest daughter of 
his host, inspired Robespierre with a more serious 
attachment than her sisters. The feeling, rather 
predilection than passion, was more reasonable on 
the part of Robespierre, more ardent and simple on 
the part of the young girl. This affection afforded 
him tenderness without torment, happiness without 
excitement; it was the love adapted for a man 
plunged all day in the agitation of public life—a 
repose of the heart after mental fatigue. He and 
Eléonore lived in the same house as a betrothed 
couple, not as lovers. Robespierre had demanded 
the young girl’s hand from her parents, and they 
had promised it to him. 

‘¢¢ The total want of fortune,’ he said, ‘ and the 
uncertainty of the morrow, prevented him from 
marrying her until the destiny of France was de- 
termined ; but he only awaited the moment when 
the Revolution should be concluded, in order to re- 
tire from the turmoil and strife, marry her whom 
he loved, gu to reside with her in Artois, on one 
of the farms he had saved among the possessions 
of his family, and there to mingle his obscure hap- 
piness in the common lot of his family.’ 

‘¢ The vicissitudes of the fortune, influence, and 
popularity of Robespierre effected no change in his 
simple mode of living. The multitude came to 
implore favor or life at the door of his house, yet 
nothing found its way within. The private lodging 
of Robespierre consisted of a low chamber, con- 
structed in the form of a garret, above some cart- 
sheds, with the window opening upon the roof. It 
afforded no other prospect than the interior of a 
small court, resembling a wood-store, where the 
sounds of the workmen’s hammers and saws con- 
stantly resounded, and which was continually 
traversed by Madame Duplay and her daughters, 
who there performed all their household duties. 
This chamber was also separated from that of the 
landlord by a small room common to the family and 
himself. On the other side were two reoms, like- 
wise attics, which were inhabited, one by the son 
of the master of the house, the other by Simon 
Duplay, Robespierre’s secretary, and the nephew of 
his host. 

‘©The chamber of the deputy contained only a 
woollen bedstead, covered with blue damask orna-- 
mented with white flowers, a table, and four straw- 
bottomed chairs. This apartment served him at 
once for a study and dormitory. His papers, his 
reports, the manuscripts of his discourses, written - 
by himself in a regular but labored hand, and with 
many marks of erasure, were placed carefully on 
deal-shelves against the wall. A few chosen books 
were also ranged thereon. A volume of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, or of Racine, was generally open 
upon his table, and attested his philosophical and 
literary predilections.”’ 

With a mind continually on the stretch, and con- 
cerned less or more in al] the great movements.of 
the day, the features of this remarkable personage 
‘‘ relaxed into absolute gayety when in-doors, .at 
table, or in the evening, around the woud-fire in. 
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the humble chamber of the cabinet-maker. His 
evenings were all passed with the family, in talk- 
ing over the feelings of the day, the plans of the 
morrow, the conspiracies of the aristocrats, the 
dangers of the patriots, and the prospects of public 
felicity after the triumph of the revolution. Some- 
times Robespierre, who was anxious to cultivate 
the mind of his betrothed, read to the family aloud, 
and generally from the tragedies of Racine. He 
seldom went out in the evening; but two or three 
times a year he escorted Madame Duplay and 
her daughter to the theatre. On other days, 
Robespierre retired early to his chamber, lay down, 
and rose again at night to work. The innumera- 
ble discourses he had delivered in the two National 
Assemblies, and to the Jacobins ; the articles writ- 
ten for his journal while he had one ; the still more 
numerous manuscripts of speeches which he had 
prepared, but never delivered ; the studied style so 
remarkable ; the indefatigable corrections marked 
with his pen upon the manuscripts—attest his 
watchings and his determination. 
‘* His only relaxations were solitary walks in 
imitation of his model, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
His sole companion in these perambulations was 
his great dog, which slept at his chamber-door, and 
always followed him when he went out. This 
colossal animal, well known in the district, was 
called Brount. Robespierre was much attached to 
him, and constantly played with him. Occasion- 
ally, on a Sunday, all the family left Paris with 
Robespierre ; and the politician, once more the 
man, amused himself with the mother, the sisters, 
and the brother of Eléonore in the wood of Ver- 
sailles or of Issy.”’ Strange contradiction! The 
man who is thus described as so amiable, so gentle, 
so satisfied with the humble pleasures of an obscure 
family circle, went forth daily on a self-imposed 
mission of turbulence and terror. Let us follow 
him to the scene of his avocations. Living in the 
Rue St. Honoré, he might be seen every morning 
on his way, by one of the narrow streets which led | 
to the rooms of the National Assembly or Conven- 
tion, as the legislative body was called, after the 
deposition of Louis XVI. ‘The house, so occupied, 
was situated on a spot now covered by the Rue 
Rivoli, opposite the gardens of the Tuileries. In 
»eonnection with it were several apartments used 
éby committees ; and there, by the leading members 
. of the house, the actual business of the nation was 
; for a long time conducted. It was by the part he 
, played in one of these formidable committees, that 
of ‘* Public Safety’’—more properly, public inse- 
curity—that he becomes chargeable with his mani- 
. fold crimes. For the commission of these atroc- 
ities, however, he held himself to be entirely 
excused ; and how he could possibly entertain any 
such notion, remains for us to notice. 
. The action of the revolution was in the hands of 
: three parties, into which the Convention was di- 
. vided—namely, the Montagnards, the Girondists, 
and the Plaine. ‘The last mentioned were a com- 
paratively harmless set of persons, who acted as a 
neutral body, and leaned one way or the other 
according to their convictions, but whose votes it 
was important to obtain. Between the Montag- 
nards and the Girondists there was no distinct 
. difference of principle—both were keen republicans 
and levellers ; but in carrying out their views, the 
Montagnards were the most violent and unscrupu- 
lous. ,The Girondists expected that, after a little 
preliminary harshness, the republic would be es- 
tablished.in a pacific manner; by the force, it may 
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be called, of philosophic conviction spreading 
through society. They were thus the moderates ; 
yet their moderation was unfortunately il] mani- 
fested. At the outset, they countenanced the dis- 
graceful mobbings of the royal family ; they gloried 
in the horrors of the 10th of August, and the hu- 
miliation of the king ; and only began to express 
fears that things were going too far, when mas- 
sacre became the order of the day, and the guillo- 
tine assumed the character of a national institution. 
They were finally borne down, as is well known, 
by the superior energy and audacity of their 
opponents; and all perished one way or other in 
the bloody struggle. Few pity them. 

We need hardly recall the fact that the discus- 
sions in the Convention were greatly influenced by 
tumultuary movements out of doors. At a short 
distance were two political clubs, the Jacobins and 
the Cordeliers, and there everything was debated 
and determined on. Of these notorious clubs, the 
most uncompromising was the Jacobins; conse- 
quently its principal members were to be found 
among the party of the Montagnards. During the 
hottest time of the revolution, the three men most 
distinguished as Montagnards and Jacobins were 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. Mirabeau, the 
orator of the revolution, had already disappeared, 
being so furtunate as to die naturally, before the 
practice of mutual guillotining was established. 
After him, Vergniaud, the leader of the Girondists, 
was perhaps the most effective speaker; and till 
his fall he possessed a commanding influence in the 
Convention. Danton was likewise a speaker of 
vast power, and, from his towering figure, he 
seemed like a giant among pigmies. Marat might be 
termed the representative of the kennel. He was 
a low demagogue, flaunting in rags, dirty and ven- 
omous ; he was always calling out for more blood, 
as if the grand desideratum was the annihilation of 
mankind. Among the extreme men, Robespierre, 
by his eloquence, his artifice, and his bold coun- 
sels, contrived to maintain his position. This was 
no easy matter, for it was necessary to remain firm 
and unfaltering in every emergency. He, like the 
others at the helm of affairs, was constantly im- 
pelled forward by the clubs, but more so by the 
incessant clamors of the mob. At the Hotel de 
Ville sat the Commune, a erew of blood-thirsty 
villains, headed by Hebert; and this miscreant, 
with his armed sections, accompanied by paid 
female furies, beset the Convention, and carried 
measures of severity by sheer intimidation. Let it 
further be remembered that, in 1793, France was 
kept in apprehension of invasion by the allies under 
the Duke of Brunswick, and the army of emigrant 
noblesse under the command of Condé. The hov- 
ering of these forces on the frontiers, and their 
occasional successes, produced a constant alarin of 
counter-revolution, which was believed to be insti- 
gated by secret intriguers in the very heart of the 
Convention. It was alleged by Robespierre in his 
greatest orations, that the safety of the republie 
depended on keeping up a wholesome state of 
terror ; and that all who, in the slightest degree, 
leaned towards clemency, sanctioned the work of 
intriguers, and ought, accordingly, to be pro 
scribed. By such harangues—in the main, miser 
able sophistry—he acquired prodigious popularity, 
and was in fact irresistible. 

Thus was legalized the Reign of Terror, which. 
founded in false reasoning and insane fears, we 
must, nevertheless, look back upon as a thing, at 
least to a certain extent, reconcilable with a sense _ 
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of duty ; inasmuch as even while signing warrants 
for transferring hundreds of people to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal—which was equivalent to sending 
them to the scaffold—Robespierre imagined that he 
was acting throughout under a clear, an imperious 
necessity ; only ridding society of the elements that 
disturbed its purity and tranquillity. Stupendous 
hallucination! And did this fanatic really feel no 
pang of conscience That will afterwards engage 
our consideration. Frequently he was called on to 
prescribe and execute his most intimate friends ; 
but it does not appear that any personal considera- 
tion ever stayed his proceedings. First, he swept 
away royalists and aristocrats ; next, he sacrificed 
the Girondists ; last, he came to his companion- 
Jacobins. Accusing Danton and his friends of a 
tendency to moderation, he had the dexterity to 
get them proscribed and beheaded. When Danton 
was seized, he could hardly credit his senses ; he 
who had long felt himself sure of being one day 
dictator by public acclamation, and to have been 
deceived by that dreamer, Robespierre, was most 
humiliating. But Robespierre would not dare to 
put Aim todeath! Grave miscalculation! He was 
immolated like the rest; the crowd looking on 
with indifference. Along with him perished Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, a young man of letters, and a 
Jacobin, but convicted of advocating clemency. 
Robespierre was one of Camille’s private and most 
valued friends ; he had been his instructor in pol- 
itics, and had become one of the trustees under his 
marviage-settlement. Robespierre visited at the 
house of his protégé ; chatted with the young and 
handsome Madame Desmoulins at her parties ; and 
frequently dandled the little Horace Desmoulins on 
his knee, and let him play with his bunch of seals. 
Yet, because they were adherents of Danton, he 
sent husband and wife to the scaffold within a few 
weeks of each other! What eloquent and touch- 
ing appeals were made to old recollections by the 
mother of Madame Desmoulins. Robespierre was 
reminded of little Horace, and of his duty as a 
family guardian. All would not dv. His heart 
was marble ; and so the wretched pair were guillo- 
tined. Camille’s letter to his wife, the night be- 
fore he was led to the scaffold, cannot be read 
without emotion. He died with a lock of her hair 
clasped convulsively in his hand. 

iter thus cleared away to some extent all 
those who stood in the way of his views, Rubes- 
pierre bethought himself of acting a new part in 
public affairs, calculated, as he thought, to dignify 
the republic. Chaumette, a mean confederate of 
Hebert, and a mouthpiece of the rabble, had, by 
consent of the Convention, established paganism, 
or the worship of reason, as the national religion. 
Robespierre never gave his approval to this out- 
rage, and took the earliest opportunity of restoring 
the worship of the Supreme. It is said, that of all 
the missions with which he believed himself to be 
charged, the highest, the holiest, in his eyes, was 
the regeneration of the religious sentiment of the 
people ; to unite heaven and earth by this bond of 
a faith which the republic had broken, was for him 
the end, the consummation of the revolution. In 
one of his paroxysms, he delivered an address to 
the Convention, which induced them to passa law, 
acknowledging the existence of God, and ordaining 
a public festival to inaugurate the new religion. 
This féte took place on the 8th of June, 1794. 
Robespierre headed the pri ion to the Champ 
de Mars; and he seemed on the occasion to have 
at length reached the grand realization of all his 
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hopes and desires. From this coup de théiire he 
returned home, magnified in the estimation of the 

ople, but ruined in the eyes of the Convention. 

is conduct had been too much that of one whose 
next step was to the restoration of the throne, with 
himself as its occupant. By Fouché, Tallien, 
Collot-d’Herbois, and some others, he was now 
thwarted in all his schemes. His wish was to 
close the Reign of Terror and allow the new moral 
world to begin; for his late access of devotional 
feeling had, in reality, disposed him to adopt 
benign and clement measures. But to arrest car- 
nage was now beyond his power; he had invoked 
ademon which would not be laid. Assailed by 
calumny, he made the Convention resound with 
his speeches; spoke of fresh proscriptions to put 
down intrigue ; and spread universal alarm among 
the members. In spite of the most magniloquent 
orations, he saw that his power was nearly gone. 
Sick at heart, he began to absent himself from 
committees, which still continued to send to the 
scaffold numbers whose obscure rank should have 
saved them from suspicion or vengeance. 

At this juncture, Robespierre was earnestly en- 
treated by one of his more resolute adherents, St. 
Just, to play a bold game for the dictatorship, 
which he represented as the only means of saving 
the republic from anarchy. Anonymous letters 
to the same effect also poured in upon him; and 
prognostics of his greatness, uttered by an obscure 
fortune-teller, were listened to by the great dema- 
gogue with something like superstitious respect. 
But for this personal elevation he was not prepared. 
Pacing up and down his apartment, and striking 
his forehead with his hand, he candidly acknowl- 
edged that he was not made for power; while the 
bare idea of doing anything to endanger the re- 
public amounted, in his mind, to a species of 
sacrilege. At this crisis in his fate, therefore, he 
temporized ; he sought peace, if not consolation, in 
solitude. He took long walks in the wbods, where 
he spent hours seated on the ground, or leaning 
against a tree, his face buried in his hands, or 
earnestly bent on the surrounding natural objects. 
What was the precise tenor of his meditations, it 
would be deeply interesting to know. Did the 
great promoter of the revolution ponder on the 
failure of his aspirations after a state of human 
perfectibility! Was he torn by remorse on seeing 
rise up, in imagination, the thousands of innocent 
individuals whom, in vindication of a theory, he 
had consigned to an ignominious and violent death, 
yet whose removal had, politically speaking, proved 
altogether fruitless? 

It is the more general belief that in these soli- 
tary rambles Robespierre was preparing an oration, 
which, as he thought, should silence all his ene- 
mies, and restore him to parliamentary favor. A 
month was devoted to this rhetorical effort; and, 
unknown to him, during that interval all parties 
coalesced, and adopted the resolution to treat his 
oration when it came with contempt, and at all 
hazards to have him proscribed. The great day 
came, July 26, (8th Thermidor,) 1794. His 
speech, which he read from a paper, was delivered 
in his best style—in vain. It was received with 
yells and hootings ; and, with dismay, he retired te. 
deliver it over again—as if to seek support among 
a more subservient audience. Next day, on enter- 
ing the Convention, he was openly accused by 
Tallien and Billaud-Varennes of aspiring to des- 
potic power. A scene of tumult ensued, and, amid 
cries of Down with the tyrant! a writ for his com- 
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mittal to prison was drawn out. It must be con- 
sidered a fine trait in the character of Robespierre 
the younger, that he begged to be included in the 
same decree of proscription with his brother. ‘This 
wish was readily granted ; and St. Just, Couthon, 
(who had lost the use of his legs, and was always 
carried about in an arm-chair,) and Le Bas, were 
added to the number of the proscribed. Rescued, 
however, from the gendarmes by an insurrectionary 
force, headed by Barras, Robespierre and _ his col- 
leagues were conducted in triumph to the Hétel de 
Ville. Here, during the night, earnest consulta- 
tions were held ; and the adherents of Robespierre 
implored him in desperation, as the last chance of 
safety for them all, to address a rousing proclama- 
tion to the sections. At length, yielding unwil- 
lingly to these frantic appeals, he commenced 
writing the required address; and it was while 
subscribing his name to this seditious document, 
that the soldiers of the Convention burst in upon 
him, and he was shot through the jaw by one of 
the gendarmes. At the same moment, Le Bas 
shot himself through the heart. All were made 
prisoners, and carried off—the dead body of Le Bas 
not excepted. 
* . o * 

While residing for a short time in Paris in 1849, 
we were one day conducted by a friend to a large 
house, with an air of faded grandeur, in the eastern 
faubourgs, which had belonged to an aged republi- 
can, recently deceased. He wished me to examine 
a literary curiosity, which was to be seen among 
other relics of the great Revolution. ‘The curiosity 
in question was the proclamation, in the hand- 
writing of Robespierre, to which he was in the act 
of inscribing his signature, when assaulted and 
made prisoner in the Hétel de Ville. It was a 
smal] piece of paper, contained in a glass frame ; 
and, at this distance of time, could not fail to excite 
an interest in visitors. The few lines of writing, 
commencing with the stirring words, ‘‘ Courage, 
mes compatriotes!’’ ended with only a part of the 
subscription. The letters, Robes, were all that 
were appended, and were followed by a blur of the 
pen; while the lower part of the paper showed 
certain discolorations, as if made by drops of blood. 
And so this was the last surviving token of the 
notorious Robespierre! It is somewhat curious, 
that no historian seems to ng omens of its existence. 

* 7 * * 


Stretched on a table in one of the anterooms of 
the Convention ; his head leaning against a chair ; 
his fractured jaw supported by a handkerchief 
passed round the top of his head; a glass with 
vinegar and a sponge at his side to moisten his 
feverish lips; speechless and almost motionless, yet 
conscious '!—there lay Robespierre—the , clerks, 
who, a few days ago, had cringed before him, now 
amusing themselves by pricking him with their 
penknives, and coarsely jesting over his fall. 
Great crowds, likewise, flocked to see him while 
in this undignified posture, and he was overwhelmed 
with the vilest expressions of hatred and abuse. 
The meutal agony which he must have experienced 
during this humiliating exhibition, could scarcely 
fail to be increased on hearing hiinself made the 
object of unsparing and boisterous declamations 
from the adjoining tribune. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, (July 28,) the 
risoners were placed before the Revolutionary 
fribunal, and at six, the whole were tied in carts, 

the dead body of Le Bas included, and conducted to 
execution. ‘T'o this wretched band were added the 
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whole family of the Duplays, with the exception 
of the mother; she having been strangled the 
previous night by female furies, who had broken 
into her house, and hung her to the iron rods of her 
bedstead. They were guiltless of any political 
crime ; but their private connection with the prin- 
cipal object of proscription was considered to be 
sufficient for their condemnation. The circum- 
stance of these individuals being involved in his 
fate, could not fai] to aggravate the bitterness of 
Robespierre’s reflections. As the dismal cortége 
wended its way along the Rue St. Honoré, he was 
loaded with imprecations by women whose hus- 
bands he had destroyed, and the shouts of children, 
whom he had deprived of parents, were the last 
sounds heard by him on earth. Yet he betrayed 
not the slightest emotion—perhaps he only pitied 
the ignorance of his persecutors. In the midst of 
the feelings of a misunderstood and martyred man, 
his head dropped into the basket ! 

These few facts and observations respecting the 
career of Robespierre, enable us to form a tolerably 
correct estimate of his character. The man was 
a bigot. A perfect republic was his faith, his 
religion. ‘To integrity, perseverance, and extraor- 
dinary self-denial under temptation, he united 
only a sanguine temperament and moderate abili- 
ties for the working out of a mistaken principle. 
Honest and zealous in his purpose, his conduct was 
precisely analogous to that of all religious perse- 
cutors—sparing no pain or bloodshed to accomplish 
what he believed to be a good end. Let us grant 
that he was a monomaniac, the question remains as 
to his general accountability. If he is to be acquitted 
on the score of insanity, who is to be judged? Not 
so are we to exempt great criminals from punish- 
ment and obloquy. Robespierre knew thoroughly 
what he was about ; and as far as he was misled in 
his motives, he must be held responsible for his 
actions. Before entering on the desperate enter- 
prise of demolishing all existing institutions, with 
the hope of reconstructing the social fabric, it was 
his duty to be assured that his aims were practi- 
cable, and that he was himself authorized to thinh 
and act for the whole of mankind, or specially com- 
missioned to kill and terrify into his doctrines. In- 
stead of this, there is nothing to show that he had 
formed any distinct scheme of a government to take 
the place of that which he had aided in destroying. 
All we learn is, that there hovered in his mind’s 
eye some vague Utopia, in which public affairs 
would go on very much of themselves, through the 
mere force of universal Benevolence, liberated 
from the bosom of Nature. For his folly and 
audacity in nougishing so wild a theory, and still 
more for the reckless butcheries by which he sought 
to bring it into operation, we must, on a review of 
his whole character, adhere to the popular belief 
on the subject. Acquitted, as he must necessarily 
be, of the charge of personal ambition, he was still 
a monster, only the more dangerous and detestable 
for justifying murder on the ground of principle. 





Lorp Bacon beautifully said, ‘‘ If a man be 
cious to strangers it shows he is a citizen of the world, 
and that his heart is no island cut off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins them.’’ 


‘Litrie truisms often give the clue to long, deep, 
intricate, undisplayed trains of thought, which have 
been going on in silence and secresy for a long time 
before the commonplace result in which most medita- 
tions end is expressed. 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
THE PROBATION BY CHESS. 
Win her and wear her.—Old Proverb. 


** Don’t be down-hearted, Carl,”’ cheerfully ex 
claimed old Wilhelm Reiter ; ‘‘ you ’ve made some 
progress already; and if you only stick to it with 
a stout heart—who knows—perhaps, before the 
Rhine breaks up, I shall be obliged to abandon the 
rook, and give you a knight only.” 

A quiet smile of conscious superiority involun- 
tarily played over the old man’s features, as he put 
up the pieces, for a fresh game, inviting the de- 
spondent Carl to try his luck once more; but the 
tyro had had enough for that day, and pleading a 
head-ache (the -vanquished chess-player’s best 
friend) he bid the conqueror good night. 

** Good night, Anschutz !’’ said Wilhelm, as he 
cordially shook the young man’s hand. ‘ Perse- 
vere, lad, persevere, and never mind being beaten 
at first. Remember the Roman general who ‘ con- 
quered through defeat.’ And, harkye! come 
over to-morrow evening, and we will have another 
bout. Lina, darling, see the gate fast after Carl.’’ 

The farewell between the miller’s pretty daugh- 
ter and Carl Anschutz was somewhat more pro- 
longed than her father’s. She accompanied him 
across the garden, whispering words of solace 
and hope. < 

“ Tis of no use trying, Lina,’ said he, de- 
spairingly ; ‘*I am sure I shall never be able to 
beat him. You saw how little chance I had 
against him, even with the rook—and what fearful 
odds that makes! Why, it will take years of 
hard study before I can play him on even terms, 
much less beat him. Oh! it is cruel—downright 
barbarous of him to sport and trifle with our 
happiness so frivolously !” 

‘*Oh! hush, dear Carl, do not say so!’’ mur- 
mured Lina, reproachfully. ‘‘ I am sure my father 
loves you.”’ 

‘¢ Why, then, does he rest his consent to our union 
upon such a ridiculous, unmeaning condition?’ 
replied Carl, angrily. ‘‘ What motive can he 
have? Afier allowing us to grow up together 
from the very cradle in such intimacy, knowing my 
circumstances so well, and even desirous, as he 
told my mother, of seeing us united ;—what can be 
his object I know not, unless it is from a morbid 
love of his favorite amusement, and a desire to see 
me appreciate it equally with himself. I like the 
game well enough, but, after all, what is it? Only 
a game, and not to be made part of the business of 
life. To think of beating him, too—the best 
player in , 1 shall never do it,’’ and poor 
Carl smote his forehead with vexation, as he 
thought of the immense disparity in their play. 

** Alas! I cannot guess at his motive,” sighed 
Lina; ‘* to me he has ever been the kindest and 
most indulgent of fathers. Not a wish I can form 
but he hastens to gratify it. Rely on it, dearest 
Carl, there must be some deeper reason we are 
not aware of, for his acting thus—hark !—Coming, 
father,’’ she answered, as the old man’s voice was 
heard calling her. ‘* Good night, dear! don’t de- 
spair, and remember—come what will, your Lina 
lives but for you.” 

Carl Anschutz and Lina Reiter had been, as he 
said, companions from infancy. Their fathers 
were very old friends, and since the death of 
Johann Anschutz, which happened when Carl was 
only nine years old, Wilhelm Reiter’s counsel and 
assistance had been of the greatest service to his 
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widow, who continued to carry on the small, but 
thrivirig farm her husband had left. She, too, had 
in a great measure supplied the place of Lina’s 
mother to the orphaned babe—-for the good miller’s 
frau had died in giving birth to her first child, 
whose earliest years were spent entirely under her 
fostering care. 

Brought up thus together, it was no wonder 
that the dawning of youth taught the two playmates 
to feel that sweet, undefinable attraction which 
adolescence quickened into a until, at the 
respective ages of twenty and seventeen, the youth 
and maiden had discovered, by a mutual confession, 
that life would be intolerable if divided; and, ac- 
cordingly, Car] made his prayer to the old man for 
his daughter’s hand, never doubting that, as the 
good miller had always treated him with the affec- 
tion of a son, he would now hesitate to make him 
so in reality. 

And, truly, there did seem no reason to anticipate 
a refusal. Carl, although so young, was a man 
grown, could outwork any laborer on the farm, 
was temperate, amiable, and sincere, and alto- 
gether a fine, open-hearted, clever young fellow. 
But he was deficient in reflection and steady reso- 
lution. These defects, showing themselves in an 
extremely plastic disposition, placed his mind too 
much under the control of others, and sometimes 
marred the success of an enterprise well begun ; 
but time and experience might teach him the les- 
son of self-reliance. His worldly position, though 
not equal to that of the prosperous miller, was yet 
a fair one. Johann Anschutz had left his small 
farm well stocked, and in excellent condition, and, 
although the seasons had been unpropitious of late, 
a few years of patient application and good man- 
agement promised to place Carl and his mother 
above the reach of any freak of fortune. 

All this Wilhelm Reiter knew as well as him- 
self, from having been left joint executor with the 
widow, and so, when the old man gave but a con- 
ditional assent, depending on so strange and difficult 
an ultimatum, Carl’s astonishment and vexation 
knew no bounds. The miiler listened to the ardent 
representations of the young man with kindness— 
professed not the Jeast objection to his prospects, 
and even encouraged him to the task, but—until 
Carl had won a game at chess of him, on equal 
terms, Lina was no bride for him. 

Poor Carl prayed—entreated of him to alter his 
determination, representing with all the fiery impet- 
uosity of his nature, the strength of their mutual 
attachment, and the misery he would entail on 
Lina and himself by a lengthened separation ; 
but arguments, expostulations were of no avail. 
The old man mildly but firmly reiterated his fixed 
resolution, concluding the interview by saying :— 

‘No, Carl, you cannot alter my resolve, so 
begin at once, lad; and, if you love Lina as you 
say, I shall quickly see it by the progress you make. 
You have plenty of talent, and, with ordinary ap- 
plication and care, ought soon to play as good a 
game asI do. Meanwhile, my dear boy, do not 
think I am acting from sheer caprice. My reasons 
you shall some day know. You shall have every 
chance of success; I will even give you regular 
lessons of instruction, apart from our games— 
and to show you I really wish you to win her, 1 
shall place no restrictions on your intercourse with 
Lina. Come as often as ever, and the faster you 
improve, the better I shall be pleased.” 

t was really a hard task old Wilhelm had im- 





posed on poor Carl, for he was known to be one 
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of the best players in the whole district, some said 
the very best ; and Carl had only gs | learnt the 
first principles of the game from him. It interested 
him, as he said, but only as an amusement; he 
had not patience or perseverance to study it scien- 
tifically, and now that his happiness depended on 
the progress he made in its mysteries, he almost 
hated it, as night after night he reluctantly pored 
over ‘‘ the books,’’ getting bewildered in the mazes 
of the different ‘‘ openings’’ and their variations, 
until he went to bed dreaming of undiscovered 
** gambits,’’ impossible ‘‘ mates,’’ and ‘nine 
queens on the board.”’ 

Spring came round, and found Carl much ad- 
vanced in the game of chess. He was now able, 
as Wilhelm Reiter had foreseen, to accept the 
** knight’’ only, and, even with that, won almost 
game for game. Still his improvement was more 
the result of constant practice, than of studious in- 
quiry into the science of the game. ‘There was as 
yet little purpose or method in his play—little of 
that causality characteristic of the reflective mind ; 
but hope was dawning. He gradually overcame 
his distaste for the game, and began to see a higher 
meaning in it than mere amusement. His oppo- 
nent, faithful to his promise, took pains to teach 
him, showing the ‘* why and because’’ of the best 
moves and their answers, occasionally making a 
brilliant, though unsound move, which quite upset 
Carl’s combinations, and then, thoroughly analyz- 
ing it, showing in a clear, lucid manner how a little 
cool reflection would have made it fatal to the 
- 

The effects of this valuable instruction soon be- 
came apparent. Carl began to think before he 
played, to calculate on contingencies, and look ahead 
for results, although still somewhat impatient, 
easily daunted by an embarrassing or difficult posi- 
tion in his game, and apt to despair if the tide ap- 
peared at all against him. He fancied, too, that 
the more progress he made, the better the old man 
seemed to play also, which, of course, was the fact. 
There was yet much work to be done. 

It was pretty to watch the air of affectionate 
sympathy with which the sweet Lina would cheer 
and console her young lover after his constant 
defeats, as they sat together during the long even- 
ings in the comfortable parlor of the mill. Now 
behind her father’s chair, apparently intent on the 
game, but always watching for Carl’s uplifted eye, 
to greet him with a smile of love and hope—now 
seating herself nearer her lover, her soft white 
hand stealing underneath the table, to reassure him 
by a fond pressure. And if Wilhelm Reiter saw 
anything of this, or fancied his pretty daughter 
stayed too long out in the night-air, as she closed 
the outer gate after Carl, he never said so, or 
placed the least restraint upon their intercourse, 
but really seemed desirous for the time when Carl 
could comply with the condition, and claim his 
young bride. 

Thus the year rolled round, and hoary winter 
again wrapped the fields in his cold, white mantle. 
About this time, a lawsuit, which had long been 
pending between a neighboring farmer and a con- 
tractor in Berlin, rendered Carl’s presence there as 
a witness indispensable, and, as at that season he 
could best be eae from farming operations, he 
.intended to make a long stay in that capital. For 
this Carl had another reason. Berlin had long 
been celebrated throughout Europe for its chess- 
players, and he determined to avail himself to the 
utmost of their instructions. He had now become 
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really fond of the game, and was fast acquiring the 
qualities of application and patience, so necessary 
to the successful prosecution of any important 
undertakings. 

Perhaps Wilhelm Reiter guessed at this last 
motive, for he gave Carl a letter to an old friend 
in Berlin, who had removed there from —— many 
years since, and with whom he had fought many a 
doughty battle over the chess-beard. 

Arriving in Berlin, Carl’s first care was to de- 
liver the letter from Wilhelm Reiter to his old 
friend and comrade, Hans Kenig, who received 
him with great kindness, and insisted upon Carl's 
staying with him while he remained in the capital. 
The young man gladly aecepted the invitation, 
which was of the greatest service to him, as being 
the means of introducing him to the acquaintanee 
of many first-rate players and professors of the 

ame, amongst others, the renowned Von der 
wl one of the finest players in Europe. This 
talented master became much interested in Carl, 
from hearing of his task and its dependent prize, and 
took frequent opportunities of imparting to him 
sound and valuable instruction. Carl also frequented 
the cafés, and engaged with players of his own 
calibre. This was of great service to him, for his 
frequent successes with these taught him how to feei 
his own strength, and to play with more se//-reli- 
ance. He devoted his hours of leisure with unceas- 
ing application to mastering the more abstruse in- 
tricacies of ‘* the wondrous game,’’ and ever looked 
forward to the hour when he might again measure 
his strength with his task-master. 

After having spent nearly three months in Ber- 
lin, Carl now hastened to return home, and two 
days afterwards he again clasped his own dear 
Lina to his heart. 


‘* That will do for to-day, Carl,’ said the old 
man, at the close of a tough game, which Carl had 
won with the least possible odds; ‘* you are in- 
deed improved. 1am afraid you are too much for 
me, even with the ‘pawn and move’ only. But 
come over to-morrow evening, and we will try a 
game ‘even’ for the first time. Heyday! you 
little jade !’’ exclaimed he, catching the exulting 
smile that Lina directed towards her lover, as her 
father paid this gratifying and deserved tribute to 
the skill of his opponent; “ chuckling over your 
father’s defeat, eh* Come and kiss me, directly ; 
and don’t’ think Carl has you yet, minx. Al- 
though,’? he added, with a half sigh, “I am 
almost afraid I shall lose you sooner than I ex- 

ted.’’ 

Wilhelm Reiter had indeed found Carl improved, 
not in his chess-playing only, but his whole char- 
acter seemed to have undergone a salutary change. 
From the hot-headed, thoughtless youth who had 
importuned him a year and a half ago, he had be- 
come a cautious, reflecting man. His mind had ac- 
quired firmness and vigor, and the want of self- 
reliance, once so apparent, no longer showed itself. 
The probation had done its work. 

e will not fatigue the reader with the record 
of the many hot battles which ensued ere Carl tri- 
umphed. Doughty and more protracted grew 
they, for the old man’s pride became piqued te find 
his opponent so close upon his heels, and he played 
with the utmost caution, every game as yet result- 
ing in his favor. But Wilhelm Reiter was not 
the Pope. Ina game where he was sweeping all be- 
fore him, scattering combinations, and taking pieces 
at a terrible rate, he made an inadvertent move, 
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apparently a very strong one, and threatening to 
bring the partie to a speedy termination in his favor. 
Carl was sorely puzzled, and for a Jong time could 
see no chance of escape. Suddenly his attention 
was riveted on a particular piece—he looked at its 
bearings, then again at the piece—could it be? His 
heart bounded, his eyes gleamed—stop—yes—it is, 
it is—‘* Checkmate in five moves by sacrificing 
queen,’’ he shouted, almost upsetting the board in 
his eagerness as, unable to control himself, he 
sprang from the table, and hugged Lina in his 
arms. 

‘¢ Donnerwetter,’’ muttered the old man, hastily, 
“der spiel ist vorloren,’’ and lost it was, sure 
enough, by the masterly series of coups Car] had 
discovered. He shook his head like a terrier 
which had laid hold of a hedge-hog by mistake, 
and didn’t like it—pished and pshawed a little, but 
then gave in with a good grace, and laying down 
his huge meerschaum :— 

‘¢ Thou hast won her fairly, lad,’’ said he, cor- 
dially. ‘* Lina, my child, come hither.” 

The blushing, happy girl advanced, and taking 
her hand, the old man placed it in Carl’s, saying: 
‘* Take her, my son, and may she prove the bless- 
ing to her husband she has ever been to her father! 
And now, Carl, I think you have long ceased to do 
me injustice. IfI read you aright, you conjecture 
my motives for imposing such a trial on you. Is 
it not so, lad ?”’ 

The young man made no answer, but the down- 
cast eyes, and the conscious flush on his cheek 
needed no interpreter. 

‘*T see you do,” continued Wilhelm Reiter. ‘ It 
was the anxious wish of your father and myself 
that our only children should cement by the bond 
of marriage the Jong and warm friendship existing 
between us, (if, upon arriving at maturity, their 
feelings should be in unison,) and when he was on 
his deathbed, I solemnly promised him to watch 
over you as my own son. I need not say how 
much my own feelings were interested in you. 
As you grew up, I marked with pleasure the mu- 
tual affection increasing between you and my dear 
child, and delighted to contemplate the prospect of 
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fulfilling the dearest wish of your dead father and 
myself. I saw your many excellent qualities, but 
I also saw, Carl, much that gave me uneasiness in 
your character—grave faults which threatened, if 
unchecked, to destroy all chances of domestic ha 
piness, and such as t trembled to consign my child 
to the influence of. Generous and amiable you 
were—sincere, honorable, and temperate—a frugal 
liver, and affectionate son. But, on the other hand, 
there was a want of prudence and caution; your 
unreflecting and pliable disposition allowed you to 
be acted upon too much by the judgment of others ; 
you had no self-reliance ; more than all, you suf- 
fered yourself to be daunted by petty difficulties, 
for the want of energy and application to combat 
and overcome them. Nothing but a timely and 
severe schooling could eradicate these weaknesses, 
which, if left to themselves, would have exercised 
a fatal influence over the business of life; and, as 
I had found, by long experience, the wonderfully 
salutary effect that a studious application to any 
one mental pursuit exercises over the whole mind, 
I determined to subject you to a task which, I may 
say without vanity, required considerable perse- 
verance, patience, and energy, to accomplish. You 
have nobly justified my expectations, and I shall 
now have no anxiety in committing to your care 
the dearest treasure I have on earth. Take her,” 
concluded the old man, with moistened eyes ; ‘‘ and 
may Heaven shower its blessing on you both !”’ 

Bright and joyous was the summer morn, when 
Carl led his lovely and loving bride to the home 
which should shelter them both until death. Many 
a year has passed away since then, adding tenfold 
prosperity and happiness to the farm fireside, and 
many a cheerful game between Wilhelm Reiter 
and Carl has enlivened the long winter evenings at 
the farm (for the old man has given up the mill, 
and resides entirely with his darling Lina and her 
husband) ; and many, many a time, when patience 
and application have overcome certain difficulties, 
or caution, foresight, and calculation have brought 
about a desired result, has Carl mused pleasantly 
over ‘ The Probation by Chess.” 





Mr. Samvuet Provt.—The daily papers announce 
the death, on the 10th inst, of Mr. Samuel Prout—one 
of the oldest and most distinguished members of the 
senior Society of Painters in Water Colors. Mr. 
Prout was long and popularly known by a class of 
art which he may be said to have originated—and to 
the influence of his example may be ascribed the dis- 
tinctive character and the successes of our native 
school of painters of architectural subjects. Born at 
Plymouth about the year 1784, like his fellow-towns- 
men who have distinguished themselves in art, he 
owes little to the patronage of his native town, unless 
their share in the praises which he’ ultimately com- 
manded may be counted to them as encouragement. 
In the metropolis, we believe that his first patron was 
Mr. Palser, the printseller, who at that time lived in 
the Westminster Bridge Road ; this person used to 
take all his water-color drawings at low prices, and 
had a ready sale for them. When Mr. Palser re- 
moved afterwards to the corner of Water Lane, Fleet 
Street, and Mr. Prout had arrived at distinction, the 
latter never omitted grateful mention of the advan- 
tages he had derived from the acquaintance and 
transactions of the time. He early gained the notice 
of the late Mr. Ackermann ; and the many drawing- 
books for learners, and other prints which he under- 
took for that gentleman, soon gave currency to his 
name. His transcripts of Gothic architecture at home 





it is superfluous now to commend ;—and when the 
allied armies had made it safe to venture to the con- 
tinent, Mr. Prout was among the earliest of the Eng- 
lish to travel there. His love of the picturesque was 
gratified amid the new and remarkable combinations 
of form which met his eye at Niirnberg and in many 
of the adjacent cities. He was among the first Eng- 
lish artists to add to what had been already made 
known of Venice by Canaletto. The annual exhibi- 
tions of the society to which he belonged have testified 
to the skill and earnestness of eye and mind and hand 
employed on these to the last. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that he was among the first when Senefelder’s 
newly-discovered process was imported into this coun- 
try to try his hand at it. The powers of the art of 
Lithography—though its processes may have been 
improved and amplified amongst us since—were never 
better exhibited than in Mr. Prout’s broad and vig- 
orous touch. The Landscape Annual is another 
record of his powers. Other books of the class testify 
to his unwearied industry and graphic skill. 

For many years suffering from ill health, Mr. 
Prout, in convalescent intervals, labored cheerfully at 
the vocation which he had so illustrated in better 
times. He has been gathered to his fathers full of 
honor and credit—from a life in which he has filled 
the relations of a good member of society and an ex- 
cellent artist.— Atheneum. 
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From the Times, Feb. 28. 
SWITZERLAND THREATENED. 


Waite Louis Napoleon is amusing his English 
guests with the most positive assurances of his 
pacific intentions towards this country, we receive 
information from various quarters which conveys a 
different impression of his designs on some of the 
minor states of Europe. Anxious he may be to 
avoid war, especially with a powerful nation, re- 
solved with its allies to uphold the territerial ar- 
rangements of the continent; but meanwhile no 
means are neglected which can extend the ascen- 
dency of France and oppress the independence of 
her neighbors without actually kindling a general 
conflagration. The complacent organs of the 
French government assure us that, in selecting the 
Earl of Malmesbury for the important post of 
foreign minister, the choice of the Queen of Eng- 
land was directed by the particular friendship and 
confidential intimacy known to have existed for 
many years between that noble person and the 
prince president of the French republic. It is 
unfortunate for Lord Malmesbury that this should 
be the first qualification he is stated to possess for 
his high office. He may have entertained an exile 
in the New Forest, and he may have visited a 
prisoner at Ham, but we can hardly conceive a 
more bitter accusation against an English nobleman 
and minister than that after the occurrences of the 
last three months he should still rank M. Louis 
Napoleon among his personal friends. 

But while these lures are held out to public 
opinion, and the extinction of the French press 
enables the government of that country to mask its 
real policy by uncontradicted assurances, the views 
of the French cabinet may be more accurately 
traced by their conduct abroad ; and it is in Swit- 
zerland, as has long been anticipated, that their 
Measures are most prominently marked. Soon 
after the coup d’état at Paris M. Salignac de Fene- 
lon was despatched as French ambassador to 
Betne, with instructions to disclaim to the federal 
government all intention of armed intervention in 
the affairs of Switzerland, but at the same time to 
make very positive requisitions on the subject of the 
refugees in the cantons. The Swiss government, 
aware that the independence and tranquillity of the 
confederation were placed in jeopardy by the pres- 
ence of aliens who had taken an active part in the 
late revolutionary movements of Germany, Italy, 
and France, had of its own accord labored to di- 
minish the number of these persons, and large num- 
bers of them had been removed to England or to 
the United States. It does not appear that the 
whole number of political fugitives now remaining 
in the cantons exceeds 500 or 600. Nevertheless, 
the tone assumed by the French ambassador was 
imperious and exacting, and on the 24th January 
a note was presented by M. de Salignac to the 
Federal council, in which he demanded for France 
the right of expelling from Switzerland such per- 
sons as she might think fit to designate, not being 
citizens of the confederation. Such a power would 
have extended the arbitrary regulations of the 
French police over the whole territory of Switzer- 
land, and might at any time have been converted 
into a means of intolerable interference in the af- 
fairs of a foreign nation. It would, moreover, give 
rise to perpetual conflicts between the federal and 
cantonal authorities, and would have annihilated 
that liberal and independent hospitality which the 





Swiss people have exercised in the worst of times. | 


THREATENED. 


To this note the federal council returned, on the 
9th February, a firm and dignified refusal. They 
expressed their readiness to take measures for pre- 
venting conspiracies or political intrigues hostile 
to foreign governments being carried on within 
their frontiers, but they declared they would never 
willingly submit to demands inconsistent with the 
liberty and independence they had so long enjoyed. 

The preparations which had already been com- 
menced in France for hostile operations upon the 
Swiss frontier were immediately conducted with 
greater vigor. ‘The army collected in the depart- 
ments round Lyons has been placed in readiness 
for action under the orders of General Castellane. 
Fresh indications became perceptible that France 
and Austria were acting together in this. matter, 
and it is now highly probable that the next move 
will be to suspend commercial intercourse with 
Switzerland on the French and Austrian frontiers, 
to be followed, ere long, by the occupation of 
Geneva and Vaud by the French, and of Ticino by 
Austrian troops. hoor we have reason to be- 
lieve, has honorably refused to take any part in this 
projected invasion and oppression of a free people, 
and her influence will, doubtless, be employed, in 
conjunction with that of England, to avert, by re- 
monstrance, if possible, so serious a calamity and 
so mischievous an injustice. 

The mere question of the refugees in Switzer- 
land, whatever may be its importance, is rather 
the pretext than the cause of the hostility of these 
powers to the independence of the confederation. 
They are well aware that the occupation of Geneva 
on one side, and of Ticino on the other, by the 
armies of the absolute powers, would be imme- 
diately followed by a counter-revolution in the 
little cantons, in Friburg, and possibly in Berne, 
where the radical party has now again recovered 
the ascendency it had almost lost by a former con- 
servative reaction. The fatal consequences of the 
Sonderbund war of 1847 are still deeply felt in the 
division of the cantons, the resentment of parties, 
and the bitter intolerance of the rival confessions. 
The Catholic and Conservative cantons, crushed by 
the Federal power in 1847, would instantly throw 
off the yoke of their adversaries, and probably hail 
their deliverance even by foreign arms. The Ul- 
tramontane faction and the Jesuits, supported by 
Prince Schwarzenberg and Louis Napoleon far 
more actively than they were ever supported by 
Prince Metternich and M. Guizot, would no longer 
be contending for toleration in the Catholic can- 
tons, but for ascendency, and their hostility would 
be most bitterly directed against the Protestant 
cantons of Zurich, St. Gall, Vaud, and, above all, 
Geneva. The destruction of the religious inde- 
pendence and moral importance of that city, which 
has been for upwards of three centuries one of the 
firmest seats of Protestant learning, piety, and in- 
fluence, is an object dear to the whole Romish 
party. The Roman Catholics combined even with 
the radicals to destroy her institutions ; they will 
combine with a foreign enemy to complete the 
ruin of the Genevan church. These cantons, with 
their free press, their political asylum, and their 
creed, are intolerable to the jealous eye of neigh- 
boring despotism. The ray of civil and religious 
freedom which shoots from those small and simple 
communities was insignificant when Europe wae 
possessed of equal freedom, but it is a beacon in 
these times to the nations that sit in darkness. For 
that reason the power that rules in France will seek 
to put it out, and to transform the Helvetic Con- 
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AUNT HETTY ON MATRIMONY.—THE WORLD HARVEST. 


federation into what it was under the protectorate 
of the French empire, if Austria be mad enough to 
lend herself to a scheme which will place the 
passes of the Alps in the hands of her most con- 
stant adversary. 

These are no imaginary dangers to which Swit- 
zerland is exposed, and we should not have alluded 
to them thus fully if we were not convinced that 
they are serious and urgent—an opinion which we 
know is shared by several of the first statesmen of 
this and other countries. But we may still doubt 
the success, and even the actual commencement, of 
so rash and wicked a scheme. The Swiss people, 
though divided by internal parties, are stil] that in- 
trepid and independent race which has never yet 
submitted to a foreign yoke, and they have recently 
shown that their military organization is by no 
means contemptible. Their government has proved 
its firmness as well as its prudence; and though 
the extent of the demands made upon it has been 
kept from the knowledge of the public, that pre- 
caution was employed to prevent an explosion of 
popular indignation. In case of attack, we believe 
that every portion of the soil of the confederation 
would be defended with equal vigor, and that the 
French army would learn, what they may have 
forgotten, that men fight best when they are armed 
by law and contend for freedom. Lastly, the pub- 
lic opinion of Europe would be roused to the 
highest pitch by so base and unprovoked an aggres- 
sion; and though the geographical position of 
Switzerland leaves her no actual means of defence 
but the rugged configuration of her territory and 
the dauntless courage of her citizens, her resistance 
to such an attack on her rights and independence 
would give her the strongest claims to the support 
of the other powers of Europe. 





Aunt Herry on Matrimony.—Now, girls, said Aunt 
Hetty, put down your embroidery and worsted work, 
do something sensible, and stop building air-castles, 
and talking of lovers and honey-moons ; it makes me 
sick, it’s perfectly antimonial. Love is a farce— 
matrimony is a humbug ; husbands are domestic Na- 
poleons, Neroes, Alexanders, sighing for other hearts 
to conquer after they are sure of yours. The honey- 
moon is as short-lived as a lucifer match ; after that 
you may wear your wedding-dress at the wash-tub, 
and your night-cap to meeting, and your husband 
would n’t know it. You may pick up your own 
pocket-handkerchief, help yourself to a chair, and split 
your gown across the back reaching over the table to 
get a piece of butter, while he is laying in his break- 
fast as if it was the last meal he should eat in this 
world ; when he gets through he will aid your diges- 
tion, (while you are sipping your first cup of coffee,) 
by inquiring what you ’ll have for dinner ; whether 
the cold lamb was all ate yesterday ; if the charcoal 
is all out, and what you gave for the last green tea 
you bought. Then he gets up from the table, lights 
his cigar with the last evening’s paper that you have 
not had a chance to read ; gives two or three whiffs 
of smoke, sure to give you a headache for the after- 
noon, and just as his coat-tail is vanishing through 
the door apologizes for not doing ‘‘ that errand’’ for 
you yesterday—thinks it doubtful if he can to-day— 
“*so pressed with business.”’ Hear of him at 11 
o’clock, taking an ice-cream with some ladies at Vin- 
ton’s while you are at home new lining his coat- 
sleeves. Children by the ears all day, can’t get out 
to take the air, feel as crazy as a fly in a drum ; hus- 
band comes home at night, nods a ‘‘ how d’ ye do, 
Fan,”’ boxes Charley’s ears, stands little Fanny in 
. the corner, sits down in the easiest chair in the warm- 
est corner, puts his feet up over the grate, shutting 
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out all the fire, while the baby’s little pug-nose grows 
blue with the cold ; reads the newspaper all to himself, 
solaces his inner man with a hot cup of tea, and just 
as you are laboring under the hallucination that he 
will ask you to take a mouthful of fresh air with him, 
he puts on his dressing gown and slippers, and begins 
to reckon up the family expenses ! after which he lies 
down on the sofa, and you keep time with your needle, 
while he snores till nine o’clock. Next morning ask 
him to leave you ‘‘ a little money,’’ he looks at you 
as if to be sure that you are in your right mind, 
draws a sigh long enough and strong enough to inflate 
a pair of bellows, and asks you ‘‘ what you want with 
it, and if half a dollar won’t do.’’ Gracious king ! as 
if those little shoes, and stockings, and petticoats 
could be had for half a dollar! Oh, girls! set your 
affections on cats, poodles, parrots or lap-dogs-—but 
let matrimony alone. It’s the hardest way on earth 
of getting a living—you never know when your work 
is done up. Think of carrying eight or nine children 
through the measles, chicken-pox, rash, mumps, and 
scarlet fever, some of ’em twice over ; it makes my 
head ache to think of it. Oh, you may scrimp and 
save and twist and turn and dig and delve, and 
economize AND DIE, and your husband will marry 
again, and take what you have saved to dress his 
second wife with, and she ’ll take your portrait for a 
fire-board ; but what ’s the use of talking? I7ll 
warrant every one of you ’ll try it, the first chance 
you get; there ’s a sort of bewitchment about it, 
somehow. I wish one half of the world warn’t fools, 
and t’ other half idiots, I do. Oh, dear !—Olive 
Branch. 





THE WORLD HARVEST. 


Tuey are sowing their seed in the daylight fair, 

They are sowing their seed in the noon-day’s glare ; 

They are sowing their seed in the soft twilight, 

They are sowing their seed in the solemn night. 
What shall the harvest be? 


They are sowing their seed of pleasant thought ; 
In the spring’s green light they have blithely 
wrought ; 
They have brought their fancies from wood and dell, 
Where the mosses creep and the flower-buds swell. 
Rare shall the harvest be. 


They are sowing the seed of word and deed, 

Which the cold know not nor the careless heed ; 

Of the gentle word and the kindest deed, 

That have blessed the heart in its sorest need. 
Sweet shall the harvest be. 


And some are sowing the seed of pain, 

Of late remorse and a maddened brain ; 

And the stars shall fail, and the sun shall wane, 

*Ere they root the weeds from their soil again. 
Dark will the harvest be. 


And some are standing with idle hand, 

Yet they scatter seed on their native land ; 

And some are sowing the seed of care, 

Which their soil hath bore and still must bear. 
Sad will the harvest be. 


They are sowing their seed of noble deed, 

With a sleepless watch and earnest heed ; 
With a ceaseless hand o’er the earth they sow, 
And the fields are whitening where they go. 


Rich will the harvest be. . 
Sown in darkness, or sown in light, % 


Sown in weakness, or sown in might, 
Sown in meekness, or sown in wrath, 
In the broad work-field or the shadowy path— 
Sure will the harvest be. 
Albany Journal. 
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From the Morning Chronicle. 
THE DEATH OF THOMAS MOORE. 


An event which has been long anticipated has 
just occurred. On the 26th February the poet 
Moore died at his residence of Sloperton-cottage, 
near Devizes. For several years back the illustri- 
ous deceased had been alive only in the body. 
Like Sir Walter Scott and Southey, the tenacity 
of physical existence had, in him, outlived the term 
of the mind. A year ago the poet was brought to 
Bath without any consciousness of where he was, 
or who were around him, and he passed peacefully 
away in the same condition of semi-slumbering 
unconsciousness. 

With Moore there is snapped the last tie, save 
perhaps one, represented by the ‘veteran Rogers, 
which connects the present generation with the 
outburst of *‘ all the talents ”’ which signalized the 
opening of the century. That great kindling of 
genius—embracing almost all sides of imaginative 
literature, of criticism and philosophy—is fast be- 
coming more a thing of history than a thing of 
fact. Day by day, and year by year, the lights are 
going out. Wordsworth was the last extinguished 
before the present event; and now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the great mental galaxy, which 
poured such a flood of blazing, vivifying light 
upon the literature of fifty years ago—which ex- 
tinguished the schoo] of Rosa Matilda fiction and 
Della Cruscan poetry—which substituted true 
criticism for technical carping upon philological 
points, and established new styles in every branch 
of the belles-lettres—this great intellectual constel- 
lation may now be said to have disappeared. One 
of the brightest, if not of the largest stars has long 
been obscured. It is now extinguished. 

What amount and what duration of fame Moore 
will leave behind him is fairly a matter of discus- 
sion. Itcannot, we believe, be denied that much 
of his serious and more ambitious verse, founded 
upon the promptings of a more luscious and florid 
fancy than the present taste inclines to admit— 
and no inconsiderable portion even of his sweet 
lyric snatches, as being too wire-drawn, and refined 
to attenuation—are by no means so much read or 
admired as they were a score or thirty years ago. 
A severer and a sterner school of poetry has suc- 
ceeded to it—one of deeper feeling and more sober 
thought ; and the representatives of those who 
revelled in ‘‘ Lallah Roohk,’’ and delighted in the 
strains of Mr. Little, now generally address them- 
selves to more staid and philosophic poetic mus- 
ings. The “Irish Melodies,’’ too—exquisite as 
is their word-music—fanciful as is their concep- 
tion—delightful as is their playfulness, and pro- 
foundly touching as is their pathos—even the 
‘Trish Melodies”’ we believe to be declining in pop- 
ular estimation. The reasons are not far to seek. 
In the first place, the ‘ Irish Melodies” are not par- 
ticularly Irish; they have perfect grace, high and 
sparkling fancy, delicious feeling—but they are too 
finespun to do the work-a-day duty of popular 
songs. As literary performances, nine tenths of 
Burns’ songs are inferior to Moore’s; and all 
Dibdin’s ditties are immeasurably and incalculably 
beneath them. Yet the strong probability is that 
‘¢ When Willie brewed,”’ and ‘‘ Poor Tom Bow- 
ling,” will be in the full tide of their popularity 
and every day use, where “ Rich and rare,” and 
‘** Oh, breathe not his name,’’ will be unsung and 
forgotten. In a certain circle, and amongst people 
of a certain reading and appreciation, Moore will 
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live as long as the language ; but his genius was 
delicate and acute rather than catholic and vast. 
He had a rich and vivid play of fancy, but none of 
the soaring imagination of a Shelley or a Byron. 
His mind, in fact, was a first-class second-rate. 
It had no pretensions to stand in the foremost line 
of the giants of our day. Brightly fanciful, rather 
than continuously imaginative—teeming with poet 
ic imagery—loving to sparkle along the floweriest 
paths and beneath the. balmiest skies—revelling 
always in fays and flowers—in love and mingled 
intellectual and sensual pleasures—playful in the 
extreme, and always ready to stop to make mirth 
as joyous and as delightful as the passion— 
Moore’s muse, in his great romantic poems, is the 
incarnation of a charming Epicureanism. And 
the mirth and playful jollity could go a long step 
further. Moore had wit, which sparkled as 
brightly as it could cut deeply ; and the humor, 
and sense of the ludicrous, which could be as well 
if not more effectually applied to living persons 
and actual things than to the creations of his own 
fancy ; and, accordingly, we find him loving to 
turn from the etherealized voluptuousness of the 
** Loves of the Angels,”’ or the mystic imaginings 
of the ‘* Epicurean,” to the sharp and brilliant 
hitting of political and social squibs—to the rest- 
less and biting satire with which, in the ‘ Fudge 
Family,’’ and hundreds of ephemeral but not the 
less clever lays, he quizzed his political and litera- 
ry opponents, abolished the Earl of Mountcashell, 
or shot stinging shafts of fun through the very 
hearts of the Benthamites. It is, indeed, far from 
probable that Moore’s political and satiric poetry, 
little, perhaps, as he thought of it at the time, will 
live after his more ambitious works have been— 
not forgotten—but sunk into that chronic state of 
classicism, in which books are labelled with an ex- 
cellent character—and shelved—turned, in fact, 
into the category of works without which no gen- 
tleman’s library is complete, and accordingly 
doomed, not to actual obscurity, but to an honor- 
able retirement. 

The very last of the political squibs and short 
poems published by Mr. Moore were given to the 
world in the columns of The Morning Chronicle, 
and referred principally to the earlier struggles of 
the Anti-Corn Law League—the verses having in 
most cases been evidently suggested by the passing 
political events of the day. 

Thomas Moore died at the ripe old age of 72. 
He was born on the 28th of May, 1780, in Angier 
street, Dublin, where his father, a strict Roman 
Catholic, carried on a grocery and spirit business. 
Asa child, young Moore issaid to have been re- 
markable for personal beauty, but his appearance 
in after life hardly carried out the promise of in- 
fancy. He was short, witha heavy, expressive, 
but not handsome face, which, however, lightened 
up wonderfully when engaged in animated conver- 
sation or singing his own ballad poetry. Young 
Moore was educated at Dublin, and one of his first 
noted peculiarities was a fondness and a talent for 
private theatricals. Taking advantage of the boon, 
as it was then considered, the young Roman Cath- 
olic was entered at Trinity College. He could 
not, of course, obtain a degree, but some English 
verses tendered at an examination, in lieu of the 
usual Latin composition, procured a copy of the 
“« Travels of Anacharsis’’ as a reward. ‘The wild 
times of the Irish rebellion were now approaching, 
and the future poet was naturally to be found in 
the ranks led by the Emmetts and Arthur O’Con- 
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nor; but his treasonable lucubrations in prose and 
verse, though, as his own sister remarked, ‘‘ rath- 
er strong,’ were passed over without any meas- 
ures being taken against the enthusiastic young 
champion of Irish liberty. Politics, however, were 
by no means the only subject of his muse. At the 
age of 14 he published poetry in a Dublin maga- 
zine, and afterwards composed many semi-poetic 
semi-burlesque pieces for private representation. 

In his twentieth year, giving up republicanism 
once and forever, Moore came to London to study 
at the Middle Temple, and to publish his transla- 
tions, or rather paraphrases, of Anacreon. As 
may he imagined, he attended much more strenu- 
ously to the Greek than to ‘‘ Coke upon Lyttle- 
ton,” and a permission, obtained through the 
friendship of Lord Moira, to dedicate the work to 
the Prince Regent, was the means of Moore’s in- 
troduction to those elevated circles of society in 
which he was ever afterwards to move and shine. 
The Anacreontic paraphrases, brilliantly and 
warmly expressed, were highly successful. They 
were speedily succeeded, in 1801, by ‘‘ Poems and 
Songs, by Thomas Little.”” Whatever objections 
may be raised by the present generation to either 
of these works, there can be no doubt of their vivid 
play of fancy, their great grace of idea, even when 
that idea was not strictly proper, and their exquis- 
ite melody of versification. Moore’s translations 
af the ‘Old Greek Lover,” of ‘* Women and 
Wine,”’ are probably the finest and richest ver- 
sions of these often translated songs in the English 
language—always excepting the rough but thor- 
oughly racy version of the last of the lyrics in 
question by quaint old Dr. Donne. 

In the days of the Regency, poets came in for 
patronage, and Mr. Moore, made registrar to the 
Court of Admiralty at Bermuda—as singularly ap- 
propriate an appointment as some we have seen in 
our own day—went out to the islands, appointed 
a deputy, took a glance at the States, and came 
home again. He then published ‘* Sketches of 
Travel and Society beyond the Atlantic,”’ a satiric 

‘ work in heroic verse, vigorously written, but, polit- 
ically, miserably short-sighted. Soon afterwards, 
a savage review, in the Edinburgh, of a republica- 
tion of ‘* Juvenile Songs,’’ &c., led to the cel- 
ebrated rencontre between Moore and Jeffrey, at 
Hampstead, when the great critic, as Byron as- 
serted, stood valiantly up :— 


When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye 
And Bow-street myrmidons, stood laughing by. 


The affair was ultimately made up, mainly 
through the intervention of Mr. Rogers, and at his 
house Moore shortly afterwards made his first ac- 
quaintance with Byron and Campbell. 
and affectionate intimacy between the subject of 
this sketch and the author of ‘* Childe Harold,’’ 
which resulted from the meeting, we need not here 
stop to do more than allude to. Moore had about 
this time married. His wife was a Miss Dyke, a 
lady of strong sense and character, as well as great 
beauty and amiability. The last survivor of their 
affspring is unhappily no more. 

A couple of political satires of no great note— 
one of them, by the way, setting forth a sober and 
earnest panegyric upon ignorance—were followed 
by the famous ‘* Two-penny Post Bag,’’ a bundle 
of rollicking satire andfun. It made a great hit, 
and attained a wide popularity. Not so its au- 
thor’s next venture, a farce called the ‘‘ Blue 
Stocking,”’ damned at the Lyceum. . Moore’s in- 
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timacy with Byron and Hunt was broken off by the 
perfect outspoken tone of the ‘‘ Liberal,’ and 
especially the ‘‘ Vision of Judgment.’”? Moore 
thought that his friends had gone too far. What 
would Carlton House say! For if, as Byron said, 
*¢ Little Tommy dearly loved a lord,’’ with how 
much more affection did he worship a prince of the 
blood royal? 

The ‘* Melodies”? were Moore’s next, and per- 
haps his most popular, effort. Charming as these 
word-melodies are, exquisitely happy in their 
ideas and illustrations, and perfect as is their 
lyrical workmanship, we again repeat our doubt 
as to whether they have the intellectual stamina 
and the heart-rooted earnestness, both of which are 
requisite to make songs immortal. Mere beauty 
fades in words as well. as in flesh, and only the 
strongest heart and the manliest brain produce off- 
spring to suit all tastes and to last all time. 

It was in 1812 that Moore determined to write an 
Indian Poem. Mr. Perry, of The Morning Chron- 
icle, accompanied the poet to the Messrs. Long- 
man, and through his intervention the great sum 
of 3,000 guineas was settled as the price of the 
poem, not one word of which was as yet written. 
Moore then retired to Mayfield Cottage, a desolate 
place in Derbyshire, and, after a long and hard 
struggle with a coquettish muse, forth—after a 
three years’ retirement—came ‘ Lallah Rookh.”’ 
The success was immense ; the poem ran rapidly 
through several editions, and Moore’s fame stood 
upon a higher and surer pedestal than ever. The 
bright fancy and immense command of imagery 
of the poet were now at their climax. ‘The 
tales were the triumph of poetic lusciousness, 
but not a few old judges stigmatized their taste by 
preferring Fadladeen and his criticisms, even to 
the Fireworshippers, or the tribulations of the 
Peri. We need hardly say that the judgment of 
these tough old critics has now a far greater num- 
ber of adherents than it once commanded. 

After a continental tour, Moore wrote the clever 
and popular ‘‘Fudge Family.’’ Inthe following 
year he met Byron in Italy, when the latter en- 
trusted to him his memoirs for publication. These 
memoirs Moore sold to Murray for two thousand 
guineas, but, as is well known and a good deal 
regretted, the purchase-money was refunded, the 
papers redbtained, and destroyed. Pecuniary diffi- 
culties connected with the misconduct of his Ber- 
muda deputy about iis time compelled Moore to 


‘| seek a temporary refuge in Paris, and there the 


poet led a pleasant social life, such as he loved, and 
composed the ‘* Loves of the Angels,’ which is not 
much more than an elaborate and carefully wrought 
out repetition of all Mr. Moore’s previous love and 
flowery poetry. The whole thing is dreamy, lull- 
ing, beautiful, but vague and misty. The words 
tinkle like falling fountains, and the essence of the 
closing poetry floats about one like perfume; but 
this enervating species of composition is far from 
being high or true poetry, and accordingly the 
poem is now far oftener alluded to than it is read. 

In 1825 Moore paid a visit to Scott, at Abbots 
ford. The Author of ‘* Waverley’? pronounced 
the Irish melodist to be the ‘‘ prettiest warbler” 
he had ever heard. One evening Scott and his 
guest visited the theatre at Edinburgh. Soon after 
their at first unmarked entrance, the attention of 
the audience, which had till then been engrossed 
by the Duchess of St. Albans, who was present, 
was directed towards the new comers, and, accord- 


ing to a newspaper report, copied and published - 


TIS SWEET TO LOVE IN CHILDHOOD. 


by Mr. Moore in one of his last prefaces, consider- 
able excitement immediately prevailed. ‘* Eh!” 
exclaimed a man in the pit, ‘* eh, yon ’s sir Walter, 
we’ Lockhart and his wife; and what the wee 
body wi’ the pawkie een? Wow, but it’s Tam 
Moore just.’’ ‘‘ Scott, Scott—Moore, Moore !” 
immediately resounded through the house. Scott 
would not rise; Moore did, and bowed several 
times with his hand on hisheart. Scott afterwards 
acknowledged the plaudits of his countrymen, and 
the orchestra during the rest of the evening played 
alternately Scotch and Irish airs. 

Soon after this period Moore was established, by 
the kind offices of his old and stanch friend the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, in Sloperton Cottage, 
where he passed the remainder of his days, and 
where he ended them. It was here that the poet 
commenced his career as a biographer, and produced 
successively the memoirs of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, of Lord Byron, and of Sheridan. The 
two latter are too well known and too highly ap- 
preciated to demand more than to be alluded to 
here. It was in the previous year that the poet had 
first come out as a prose writer in the ‘* Memoirs 
of Captain Rock,” a bitter and unfair account of 
—or rather commentary on—English misgovern- 
ment of Ireland, and a curious instance of how 
warped and twisted become the views of even a 
man of the world like Moore, if he be an Irishman, 
in writing on an Irish subject. The next serious 
work of the poet—he continued his squibs and — 
= of occasional verse, as before—was *‘ ‘The 

ravels of an Irish gentleman in search of a Reli- 
gion’’—in which he sought to show that the doc- 
trines and practices of the Roman Catholic Church 
date from the apostolic period. The last of 
Moore’s prose works, and that which has attained 
a greater sale, we believe, than any of them, was 
the romance of ‘* The Epicurean.”? Here Moore's 
style, always too rich, effloresced into clouds of 
tawdry rhetoric, which are only here and there 
redeemed by passages of great eloquence and natu- 
ral feeling. ‘There was much out-of-the-way learn- 
ing in the book, but the pompous march of cum- 
brous ornamentation onda everything. The 
book had a great success, but one not likely to be 
lasting. 
** wind-bag’’ nature. The wind inside was very 
highly perfumed, and sighed with very pleasing 
murmurs, but, after all, it was only wind, and, as 
such, will ooze out and away, to the collapsing of 
the bag and the disappearance of the ‘‘ Epicurean.” 

Of late years the political and social squibs to 
which we have alluded were the only literary oc- 
cupations to which Mr. Moore devoted himself, 
until, gradually and fitfully, mental darkness came 
down upon him, and the quick and fanciful brain 
throbbed with thick coming fancies no more. 

Peace be with the Poet! He led a long, a pleas- 
ant and a prosperous life. His poetic genius was 
not of the deep, enthusiastic cast. He could write 
wailing stanzas over the fate of Curran’s daughter 
on Treasury paper, and become sentimental over 
the wrongs of Ireland while an English placeman. 
Universally courted and flattered in society, Moore 
fluttered from one brilliant coterie to the other, 
and was always in his most perfect element at the 
two great whig resorts—in Berkeley square and 
Kensington park. In every one of his character- 
istics the poet was formed for society. A lover of 
pleasure, with a keen appreciation of its every re- 
finement, intellectual, social, and sensuous, Moore 
mast have enjoyed to the very top of his beat every, 


It partook of what Mr. Carlyle calls the |. 


gratification which the greatest popularity in the 
most brilliant circles could heap on Lim. His na- 
ture was to enjoy, to amuse, to excite, and tu be 
amused and to be excited. Successful in almost 
every literary effort, aécounted as brilliant a con- 
versationalist as he was a poet, as charming a 
singer as he was a song writer—a privileged per- 
son in a sphere to which his mind, by its very na- 
ture, looked up with longing for notice and for 
praise—few men have had a career so correspond- 
ing with their wishes and their ambition as Thorn. 
as Moore. 

The death of the poet coming so shortly after 
the setting of the public life of his good and con- 
stant friend the Marquis of Lansdowne, is a curious 
and touching coincidence. The ex-minister will 
lament the departure of him who was so long the 
lyrist and the minstrel of his party ; but to Moore 
the world was for years uncared for and unknown, 
and it is better that the spirit is released than that 
it should linger on in the midst of melancholy and 
hopeless darkness. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 


’TIS SWEET TO LOVE IN CHILDHOOD. 


°T 18 sweet to love in childhood, when the souls that 
we bequeath 

Are beautiful in freshness as the coronals we wreathe ; 

When we feed the gentle robin, and caress the leap- 
ing hound, 

And linger latest on the spot where buttercups are 


ound ; 

When we seek the bee and ladybird with laughter, 
shout, and song, 

And think the day for wooing them can never be too 


long : 

Oh ! ’t is sweet to love in childhood, and though woke 
by meanest things, 

The music that the heart yields then will never leave 
its strings. 


"T is sweet to love in after years the dear one by our 


side, 
To dote with all the mingled joys of passion, hope, 


and pride ; 

To think the chain around our breast will hold still 
warm and fast, 

And grieve to know that Death must come to break the 
link at last. 

But when the rainbow span of bliss is waning hue by 


ue, 

When eyes forget their kindly beams, and lips be- 
come less true : 

When stricken hearts are pining on through many 5 
lonely hour, 

Who would not sigh ‘‘ ’T is safer far to love the bird 
and flower !”’ 


°T is sweet to love in ripened age the trumpet-blast of 
Fame, 

To pant to live on Glory’s scroll, though blood may 
trace the name ; 

*T is sweet to love the heap of gold, and hug it to our - 
breast— 

To trust it as the guiding-star, and anchor of our rest. 

But such devotion will not serve, however strong the 


zeal, 
To overthrow the altar where our childhood loved to 
neel. 
Some bitter moment shall o’ercast the sun of wealth 


and power, : 
And then proud man would fain-go back to worship 
i bisd and Gower, 











THE MEN OF THE TIME IN’ 1852. 


From the Examiner. 


The Men of the Time in 1852; or Sketches of Liv- 
ing Notables. Authors, Architects, Artists, Com- 
posers, Capitalists, Demagogues, Dramatists, 
Engineers, Journalists, Monarchs, Ministers, 
Novelists, Philanthropists, Politicians, Poets, 
Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, Voy- 
agers, Warriors. Bogue. 


Tus is a portentous title-page to a square duo- 
decimo of four hundred pages. The man who cried 
his figs in the name of the prophet made hardly a 
more startling announcement of the small goods he 
had for sale. 

The book is offered to the public as an Intellect- 
ual Directory. ‘* We have peerages to tell us 
about the aristocracy of birth, but none devoted to 
the aristocracy of talent.”” The object has been to 
give 
in a compact form, and arranged for reference as well 
as general reading, a sketch of that body who may be 
emphatically called The Men of their Time, the class 
who in their several walks of life tread in advance of 
the multitude, lead the way, and by their examples, 
their labors, their writings, and their speeches, be- 
come the leaders of the opinions, and the pioneers of 
action, of The Age we live in. 


Further, we are told that, ‘‘ steam and the spread 
of intelligence” having extended the influence of 
single minds far beyond the bounds of the land 
which gave them birth, ‘‘ in this attempt to sketch 
the men of their time,’’ 


the limits of nationality have been put aside, and not 
only Englishmen, but Frenchmen, Americans, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Spaniards, Swedes, and Russians, 
have been mentioned whenever their talents or their 
reputation seemed to demand such notice. 


Here, no doubt, is the promise of a highly de- 
sirable compilation, and, with due interest, we 
proceed to look into it. The disappointment is 
great. Beginning with Abd-el-Kader and Abdul- 
voy and ending with Prince Windischgratz and 
the King of Wurtemberg, we find the larger part 
of its too scanty space filled with long-winded no- 
tices of foreign potentates, soldiers, and politicians, 
celebrated for anything but an influence on their 
time. Of ail people in the world fancy poor Von 
Gagern, and that serene sportsman, the ex-Regent 
of Germany, figuring under letter G as leaders of 
the opinions and pioneers of the action of the day! 
Yet it is to men of this class, all foreigners, that 
some two-and-twenty of the two-and-thirty pages 
comprised within letter G are devoted. Nor do the 
foreign invaders Jess triumphantly take possession 
of letter H, absorbing certainly a not less dispro- 

ortion of pages. Marshal Harispe gets two, the 

lector of Hesse three, and the Emperor of Hayti 
six, while not a line is spared for the mere mention 
of Henry Hallam. 

Under J, England fares little better. Here are 
but eight pages and a half to celebrate three ‘* men 
of the time ;’’ and, while our ingenious country- 
man, Mr. Jerrold, is crushed into a page and a 
half, the other seven are swallowed up by bluster- 
ing Jellachich on one side of him, and not less 
blustering Joinville on the other. One might have 
thought the voluminous Mr. G. P. R. James entitled 
to a couple of lines at least, but not a word is 
vouchsafed to him. 

Under K the foreigner carries the day even more 

idedly. Here, to four names, no less than four- 
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teen pages and a half are given ; but out of these, 
three Englishmen carry off something less than a 
page and a half, and the lion Kossuth enjoys all 
the remaining thirteen. We looked in a corner for 
Kinglake, for Kingsley, for a number of other K’s, 
but we could not find them. 

We might proceed thus through every letter, if 
it were worth the while. The book, overloaded 
with common-place notabilities, is, for that reason, 
remarkable for nothing so much as its omissions in 
the region of non-common place. It talks for a 
page about Robert Owen, and says not a word of 

ichard Owen; it enlarges on ‘Tupper, and does 
not mention Henry Taylor; it commemorates 
Thomas Miller the basket-maker, and has no men- 
tion of John Mill the logician; it gives page after 
page to the Mecklenburg Schwerins and Mecklen- 
burg Strelitzes, without a glance at our Mahons or 
Milneses; it enlarges on Mr. Burritt and Mr. 
Bunting, forgetting Mr. Borrow; it discusses 
Muntz and ignores Murchison ; it gives a place to 
Nathaniel Parker Willis and refuses one to Horace 
Hayman Wilson ; it devotes three pages to Charles 
Napier the soldier, and excludes altogether William 
Napier the historian ; it includes Timbs, shuts out 
Hallam, honors Achili, and has no word for Alison ; 
and, always more liberal in the space awarded to 
foreigners than in the discrimination shown them, 
it admits Sue to expatiate through three of its 
pages, and refuses even a word to the mention of 
Sand or Strauss. Let us add that we cannot view 
with complacency even Mr. Albert Smith elbowed 
out by Saldanha, Santa Anna, Winfield Scott, 
Scribe, Sporr, and the King of Sweden. We note, 
also, that our excellent friend of the ‘* Lily and 
Bee” (and better books than that) is equally 
ignored, but, seeing his initial W almost wholly 
absorbed by Wellington, perhaps his patriotism 
~~ reconcile him to the slight. 

These omissions, which occur to us in a passing 
glance through the volume, we could, no doubt, 
swell to an indefinite list with a little more troublé 
of memory. As we now write we turn to where 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Sir James Stephen, Sir 
Charles Fellows, Sir Francis Head, Sir Henry 
Ellis, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Doctor Paris, Sir 
John Richardson, Mr. Mitchel Kemble, Mr. Dyce, 
Mr. Collier, Mr. Thorpe, Mr. Herman Merivale, 
Archdeacon Hare, Doctor Whewell, Doctor Don- 
aldson, Doctor Latham, Father Newman, and 
FrancisNewman, might fairly have been expected, 
and we find not one of them. 

It is only — to add that there is no offence in 
the book. Every pains appears to have been taken 
to avoid this. We detect in the notices neither 
extravagant praise, nor censure manifestly unjust, 
nor anything of an improper prying into private 
affairs. So good a spirit in this respect is shown 
throughout that in others we would gladly have 
spoken better of the performance if.it had been 
possible. But the truth is that such a book, on 
such a scale, would be an absurdity at the best. 
The scheme was an impracticable one. Our hints 
might improve a second edition, but even then the 
volume would be little worth. 





Tue Roman government have sanctioned the intro- 
duction of postage stamps for the pre-payment of 
postage on letters. The stamp is about the size of the 

nglish postage stamp ; and on it a representation of 


the tiara and keys, the badge of papal dignity and 
power. 


144 SITTING ON THE SHORE.—COLORS IN LADIES’ DRESS.—NEW BOOKS. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SITTING ON THE SHORE. 


Tue tide has ebbed away : 
No more wild surgings ’gainst the adamant rocks, 
No swayings of the sea-weed false that mocks 

The hues of gardens gay ; 

No laugh of little wavelets at their play ; 
No lucid pools reflecting heaven’s broad brow— 
Both storm and calm alike are ended now. 


The bare gray rocks sit lone ; 
The shifting sand lies spread so smooth and dry 
That not a wave might ever have swept by 

To vex it with loud moan ; 

Only some weedy fragments blackening thrown 
To rot beneath the sky, tell what has been, 
But Desolation’s self is grown serene. 


Afar the mountains rise, 

And the broad estuary widens out, 

All sunshine ; wheeling round and round about 
Seaward, a white bird flies ; 
A bird? Nay, seems it rather in these eyes 

An angel ; o’er Eternity’s dim sea, 

Beckoning—‘* Come thou where all we glad souls 

be.”’ 


O life! O silent shore 
Where we sit patient! O great Sea beyond, 
To which we look with solemn hope and fond, 
But sorrowful no more !— 
Would we were disembodied souls, to soar, 
And like white sea-birds wing the Infinite Deep !— 
Till then, Thou, Just One, wilt our spirits keep. 





Cotors 1n Lapres’ Dresses.—Incongruity may be 
frequently observed in the adoption of colors without 
reference to their accordance with the complexion or 
stature of the wearer. We continually see a light 
blue bonnet and flowers surrounding a sallow coun- 
tenance, or a pink opposed to one of a glowing red ; 
a pale complexion associated with a canary or lemon 
yellow, or one of delicate red and white rendered 
almost colorless by the vicinity of deep red. Now, if 
the lady with the sallow complexion had worn a 
transparent white bonnet ; or if the lady with the 
glowing red complexion had lowered it by means of a 
bonnet of a deeper red color ; if the pale lady had 
improved the cadaverous hue of her countenance by 
surrounding it with pale green, which, by contrast, 
would have suffused it with a delicate pink hue ; or 
had the face 

Whose red and white, 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid oa, 


been arrayed in a light blue, or light green, or in a 
transparent white bonnet, with blue or pink flowers 
on the inside—how different, and how much more 
agreeable, would have been the impression on the 
spectator! How frequently, again, do we see the 
dimensions of a tall and embonpoint figure magnified 
to almost Brobdignagian proportions by a white dress, 
or a small woman reduced to Liliputian size by a 
black dress! .Now, as the optical effect of white is to 
enlarge objects, and that of black to diminish them, 
if the large woman had been dressed in black, and 
the small woman in white, the apparent size of each 
would have approached the ordinary stature, and the 
former would not have appeared a giantess, or the 
latter a dwarf.—.Mrs. Merrifield in Art-Journal. 





NEW BOOKS. 
We have received, from John P. Jewett & Co., 


Voyage through Rupert’s Land and the Arctic Sea, 
in search of Sir John Franklin. By Sir John Rich- 
ardson, C. B., F. R. 8.— Darien ; or, the Merchant 
Prince. By Eliot Warburton.— Bleak House. By 
Charles Dickens. No. 1, with illustrations. 


From Appleton & Company— The Use of Sunshine. 
By the Author of The Maiden Aunt, Story of a Fam- 
ily.—A Journal kept during a Summer Tour. By 
Miss Sewall. Part 1. From Ostend to the Lake of 
Constance. 


From G. P. Putnam—No. 5 of his excellent Semi- 
Monthly Library * Travellers and the Fire-Side 
—this is Hood’s Own ; Selected Papers, with wood- 
cuts, 


From C. B. Norton, New York—.Man and his Mi- 
grations. No 1. of Norton’s Rail-Road Library. 


From Cady & Burgess, New York—some very 
good looking School Books : 1. Smith’s Quarto Geog 
raphy, including Maps and Wood Engravings. 2 
Smith’s Atlas. 3. Smith’s Geography on the Pro- 
lective System. 4. Smith’s First Book in Geography. 
5. Mayhew’s Practical System of Book-keeping. 
6. Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy, with numerous 
original diagrams. The Maps, Engravings, and Dia- 
grams are very handsomely executed, and the whole 
collection deserves the careful examination of parents 


.|and teachers. 


From Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. Marga- 
ret Percival in America ; a Tale. Edited by Ed- 
ward E. Hale. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival ; 
a Tale, edited by the Rev. Wm. Sewall.—Hints on 
Health ; with familiar instructions for the treatment 
and preservation of the Skin, Hair, Teeth, Eyes, &c. 
By William Edward Coale, M. D.—Sketches of Eu- 
ropean Capitals. By William Ware, author of Ze- 
nobia, or Letters from Palmyra, Aurelian, &c. 


From D. Appleton & Co.—The Yellowplush Pa- 
pers. By W. M. Thackeray. This forms a number 
of Appleton’s Popular Library of the best authors. 


From F. Gleason, Boston.—Gleason’s Pictorial 
Drawing-Room Companion. This is a large folio ; 
very handsomely bound, and most profusely illus- 
trated. Price three dollars. 


The Standard Speaker, by Epes Sargent. 

We had the pleasure of announcing recently that 
this book was soon to appear. It is now published 
by Messrs. Copperthwaite & Co., Philadelphia, and 
received by publishers in Boston. It is a large vol- 
ume of over 550 pages, handsomely printed and 
bound. It contains exercises in prose and poetry, 
intended for declamation in schools, academies, lyce- 
ums, and colleges. It has evidently been made up 
with great care, and many of the pieces have been 
translated expressly for this use. Among these trans- 
lations are many specimens of senatorial and puipit 
eloquence in France. This department of the volume 
is very rich. The selections are made with good taste 
and judgment, and although there are many books of 
this kind, a new one well arranged and with a great 
many pieces which have not been before published in 
this way, will be highly acceptable to teachers and 
pupils. The Exercises in Speaking are preceded by 
an Introductory Treatise on Elocution. A good index 
of the names of the authors is given, and a little note 
of the time of the birth and death of each person is 
placed at the head of the extract from his works which 
stands first in order in the book. On the whole, we 
think the volume deserves to be what its title claims, 
a ‘* Standard Speaker,’’ and we hope that the publie 


Boston, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the will so far agree with us that the compiler will not 


Lowly. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. In 2 vols. 


find that the great labor necessary to prepare such @ 





book, and which it is evident he has bestoweu 2ncn 


From Harper & Brothers—.4 Journal of a Boat-.his work, has been in vain to him.— Daily Adv. 
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